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THE WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 
THE MARKET AT LARGE. 


Buving of pig iron has been heavy in the Chicag 


ns 





district in the past week, a total of 100,000 tons being 
reported, including two transactions for 1903 deliver: 

one for malleable and the other for foundry iron, which 
together amounted to over 50,000 tons. The Alabama 
coal miners’ strike has been settled, the men voting t 
return to work on Monday on the basis of the old scal 

The day 


wages of skilled workmen are increased, however (){ 


which provided for a 55-cent maximum 


the 30 Alabama furnaces on the active list 13 were 
banked because of the strike, and some of these wi! 
not resume until toward the end of the month. Many 
of the miners have not vet returned to work and it wil 


be next week before the mines are running as befor 


The pig iron production of July in Alabama it is es 
timated, will fall off about 30 percent, or 8,000 tons 


from that of June. Sales of Southern iron for 1g03 dk 


] 


livery continue to be made, but some producers in tha 


sectiol ire not vet rea to do business wor next veat 
| ] 
Cancinn atl reports $10,000 tons closed, turnace price 


from $16.50 to $17 for No. 2 foundry 
20,000 tons of foundry iron havi 
Phe troubles ot 


the Northern furnaces banked because of coal stri 


i ittsburg sales ol 
1 
I 


been made in the week for next vear 


continue, and in the Central West some stacks that hav« 


been operated steadily of late are now in gloubt fron 
day to day how long they can keep going. With all th 
hindrances, the production of iron keeps up at a sut 
prising rate, the active furnaces July 1 having a re 


] 





ported capacity of 352,590 tons, which is the high re 
rd. The uncertainty of supplies of raw materia 
inakes the immediate future a problem both for fut 
naces and foundries. The latter are having increasing 
difficulty in getting iron under contract, and it is 
certain that not a little iron bought for this vear will no 
be delivered until after Jan. 1 \s vet the buving 
1903 has not become general, but apart from jobb 
foundries there is a disposition to cover at least in p 
for the early months of the mn eal stes kin 
pig iron the market is dead Buvers of steel are 
nti ing at present prices and the market is eas 
j \t Chicago foreign billets have sold at $22 ar 67 
OT OO tons are report lor aqaomestt Besseme 
billets b ers in the Central West are ¢ post to thi 
| $20 to $31 high enough: while little is doing t S 
re Clos¢ $33. (mn the seaboard $209 for eign s 
( Snip can be ¢« IR lb ing has hee » ote 
feature, though little in detail has been available « 
cerning recent purchases. In the past week fully 1 
000 tons of standard sections are reported closed, ab 
equally divided between the [East and the West 


is understood that all important Western roads except 


the Great Northern have bought for next vear. |] 


certain Southern and Southwestern roads there hi: 
been some figuring on foreign rails and it is report 
foreign manufacturers have made bids on 100,000 tons 


to come in through Southern ports, delivered prices 
being on a basis competing with home mills. Con 

tions in finished material are unchanged, the heavier 
lorms showing a congestion of mills, while the sheet 
null, tin plate and wire capacity of the country is for 








the time being 1 fully occupied. In time there should 
in favor of the lines most 
\n important development referred to else 
where is the negotiations between the American Tit 
Plate Co. and the tin plate workers for such concessioris 
from both as will allow the capture for home mills of 
the large drawback tonnage of tin plate now imported 
from Welsh mills. 


crowd d. 
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entirely for prompt or early shipment 
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Bessemer, Pittsburg.......... . 2225 to 2275 
No. 1 Foundry....... ........... we 23,50tO 2460 
No. 2 Foundry... .. 2175 to 2300 
No. 3 Foundry............. * .. 21 2510. 21 75 
Gray Forge, as... dinn<temebignsnoes «es 2079 tO 21 00 
Gilled: Basic, Valley.............0000ccccccceccsevesseeee vn — «.. 2025tO 21¢0 
Chilled Basic, Pittsburg ...............cccceseeeceeee eens secteaeetantindads ae 


Sreer.—One of the largest transactions in open-hearth 
billets for some time was the.placing of an order for 20,000 
tons by a local producer for Southern steel at $29, Birming 
ham, deliveries to extend over the next six months. Outside 
cf this, little has been done. Consumers of Bessemer billets 
are of the opinion that quotations are too high for future buy 
ing, and are holding off. Mills having round lots of Bessemer 
piliets are asking -from $34 to $34.25, Pittsburg, while con 
sumers, tinless pressed for the product, are not willing to pay 
more than $31 to $32 per ton. There is practically no busi- 
ness in sheet bars and the market 1s somewhat easier. ‘There 
is little demand for Bessemer rods. and quotations of $35 to 
$35.50 have been made by local mills 

Ferro-MANGANESE.—I|he .market continues quiet. German 
ferro is quoted at $52.25 and the English. product at 25 cents 
4 ton higher. There is no. domestic manganese to be had. 

Spe_ter.—Further advances have been made. in the spelter 
market and prime ‘western grades are quoted at 5.07'2c to 
5.12¥4c, Pittsburg. 

Muck Bar:—With a further advance in the price of pud 
djing there is little indication of an easing off in muck. bar 
We note the sale of 500 tons iof immediate shipment at 
$36.50 per ton. .Many of the mills rolling skelp iron have shut 
down their mills for the present, preferring to sell the mttck 
as the differential between the selling prices of the two. barely 
pays for the price of rolling 

SkELP.—The market is very quiet and there is practically 
no demand for either iron or steel. lron skelp is held nomi 
nally at 2.15¢c to 2.20c and steel at 2.25¢ 

Rams AND TRACK MAtTERIAL.—Inquiry for next year’s de 
liveries continues and a number of large contracts are pending. 
Che demand for light rails also continues strong with prices 
ruling very high. . We make the following quotations: Stand 
ard sections, 50 pounds and over, in lots of 200 tons and over, 


$28 ; 


car lots and less than 200 tons, $30; less than car lots, 
$32; light raiis, 8 pounds, $460; 1t2 pounds, $44; 16 pounds, 
$42; 20 pounds, $40; 25 to 40 pounds, $38 to $4o.. Track ma 
terial: Spikes, 2c to 2.05c; track bolts, square heads, 2.50c; 
hexagon heads, 2.65c; fish plates, 1.60c 

PLATEs.—A part of the order of the American Shipbuilding 
Co.,. aggregating nearly 20,000 tons, has been placed during 
the week and the remainder-will no doubt be placed within the 
next few days. Several of the large plate mills are out of. the 
market entirely and those in a position to make. deliveries are 
quoting 1.85c. for delivery next year the following quotatioris 
are made: Tank plates, '-inch thick and up to 100 inches in 
width, 1.60¢ at mill, Pittsburg; flange and boiler steel, 1.70c; 
marine, ordinary firebox, A. B. M: A. specifications, 1.80c; 
still bottom steel, 1.80c; locomotive firebox, not less than 2.10c, 
and it ranges in price to 3c. Plate more than 100-inches wide, 
5c. extra 100 pounds. Plates 3-16 of an inch in thickness, $2 
extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3. extra. These quotations are 
based on carload lots, with 5 cents extra a hundred pounds for 
less than carload lots. “Terms, net cash, in 30 days. 

Bars.—The current business m bars continues very large, 
one local mill having received contracts last. week several 
thousand tons in éxcess of its shipments. On future business 
quotations are as follows: . Bessemer steel bars, 1.60c; open 
hearth, 1.70c; plow beams and. cultivator beams, 1.60c, net; 
channels, angles, zees and tees, Bessemer under 3 inches, 1.70 
over 3 inches, 1.80c; bar iron, 1-8oc to 1.g0¢, Pittsburg, with 
full freight added to point of delivery. Hoops and hands are 
quoted at 1.90c, full extras, in 250-ten lots and over, and 2 
in less than 250-ton lots; refined iron bars, 2.25¢c and upwards. 

Pires AND ‘Tupes.—There is no change in the pipe situation 
All of the mills of the National. Tube Co. are operating at 
their utmost capacity, while the independent mills are re 
ceiving a large amount of business. Quotations to jobbers in 
carload lots, with freight added to destination, are as follows 


MERCHANT PIPE. 
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Discounts to consumers in carload lots, Pittsburg, are as 


follows: 


BOILER TUBES. 





Steel. 
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Sueets.—The sheet market is reported somewhat firmer, 
and while quotations have been made slightly below those of 
the American Sheet Steel Co., it is stated that they have been 
for semi-steel sheets. Galvanized sheets are also somewhat 
stronger. Our quotations on carload lots are as follows: Nos. 
10 and 12, 2.40c to 2.50c; 14 and 15, 2.50c to 2.60c; 16, 2.60c; 
18 and 20, 2.70c to 2.80c; 22 and 24, 2.80c to 2.90¢; 26, 2.90¢ to 
3C; 27, 3c to 3.10c; 28, 3.10¢ to 3.20c; 20, 3.25c to 3.35c; 30, 
3.35c¢ to 3.45c. Galvanized sheets, in carload lots to consum- 
ers, are quoted at 3.05c for Nos. 10 and 11, 3.45¢c for Nos. 18 
to 21, 4.20c for No. 27, and 4.50c for No. 28. Galvanized 
sheets, mill shipments in carload lots to consumers are as fol 
lows: Nos. 10 and 11, 3.05c; Nos. 12 to 14, 3.15¢c; Nos. 15 to 
17, 3.25c; Nos. 18 to 21, 3.45c; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.75c; Nos. 25 
and 26, 4c; No. 27, 4.25c; No. 28, 4.50c 

STRUCTURAL MATERIAI The buying of structural material 
for delivery next year continues at agreed prices. For delivery 


to the end of the year mills are asking from 1.85c to 2c, while 


dealers quote from 2.25¢ to 2.50c Agreed quotations are as 
follows: Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inches, 1.60c; 18 to 24 
inches, 1.70c; tees, 1.65c; zees, 1.60c; angles from 3 to 6 


inches, 1,60c; universal mill plates, 1.60¢ 
Wire AND Wire Narits.—The wire and wire nail market is 


} 
| 
is 


reported somewhat stronger, and with a large number of mil 
idle there is little danger of a price war. Our quotations are 
as follows: Wire nails in carload lots, $2.05 per keg; smaller 
lots, $2.10 and $2.15; plain wire, $2 in carload lots and $2.10 
in less than carload lots to retailers; galvanized wire, $2.40 in 
carload lots; polished staples, $2.20, and galvanized staples, 
$2.60; painfed barb wide, $2.60, and galvanized, $2.90. These 
prices are quoted on a Pittsburg base, plus the actual freight to 
destination. Cut nails are held at $2.05 in carload lots and $2.10 
in less than carload lots, Pittsburg, plus freight to destination 

MERCHANT. STEEI At the meeting of the shafting manu 
facturers held last week prices were slightly advanced. All 
41 the mills reported orders on hand for the next three months, 
and the trade ts in a better condition than it has been for sev 
eral years. We revise quotations as follows lurned, cold 
rolled ground shafting in carload lots is quoted 47 off, and in 
less than carload lots, 42 off; tire steel, 2.25¢ to 2.30c; toe 
calk, 2.35¢ to 2.45c; sleigh shoes, 2.25¢c to 2.35c; machinery 
steel, 1.70c; smooth machinery steel, 1.75c. Tool steel, 7 cent 
and upwards. 

Ox_p MatertaL.—The old material market is extremely quiet, 
owing to the fact that many of the mills consuming large 
quantities of scrap are still shut down. We make the follow 
ing quotations, in gross tons: Cast scrap, $17.50 to $18; heavy 
melting stock, $21 to $21.50; No. 1 wrought scrap, $21.75 to 
$22; light rails, relaying purposes, $36 to $40 

Coke.—For the week ending Saturday, July = the Connells 
ville Courier estimates the production of the Connellsville re 
gion at 248,164 tons. This.is an immense output considering 
the one day lay-off on account of the Fourth of July rhe 
output of the Lower region amounted to 34,540 tons, a slight 
falling off as compared with the production of the previous 
week. Connellsville furnace coke for prompt shipment is held 
at $3.50 to $4 per ton, and the Eastern furnaces are anxious 
to get all the coke they can at these prices. On contracts it 
is quoted at $2.25 per ton and foundry at $2.75 to *2. Out 


side coke is sold at about 25 cents less 


CHICAGO. 
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The one fact in the Western trade that stands out in bold 


relief is the remarkable activity of pig iron. Purchases during 
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the past week in Chicago probably reached 100,000 tons. Two 
transactions alone exceeded in amount 50,000 tons and there 
have been a considerable number ot others. This iron has 
been bought for use during the first half of 1903 But the. bulk 
of the buying for that period is confined chiefly to the larger 
have 


consumers There is a large number of melters who 


even considered the proposition. to buy for 19 


-) 
J 
J 


yet 
The number of inquiries, however, 1§ increasing daily and 


, 


among them at 
depend upon the future for their orders. One of the largest 





e some from the jobbing foundrymen, who mu 


sellers in this market estimates that half his output for the 
first half of the coming year has already been disposed of, 
But there have also been some notable events tn « ther produc 
For structural material there is a steady call, the trading of 
the past week running up close to 15,000 tons for next year $s 
shipments There has been less demand for standard sex 
tions of rails but light rails are having their innings and 
while transactions are usually for small amounts, running 
from a single carload up, there are important factors to thx 
market. Product is sold up until about November Che tone 
of billets may be slightly easiet Some 4,000 tons have been 
sold here, all of them foreign, for there are no domestic b 

lets in the market, nor can it be learned that any for ship 
ment during the remainder of the year will be available in this 
market. Store trade is temporarily paralyzed by the strike of 
the freight handlers and especially by their sympathizers, the 


teamsters, ol whom last Monday thers were nor engaged 





freight house work lhe shipping departments of all larg: 
commercial and manufacturing concerns were suspended and 
in many directions the effects were quite serious. But the ti 
up, it 1s anticipated, will be brief 

Pic IRON lhe trade in pig irol divide Ss itsell int two dis 
tinct branches, that for quick delivery and that for use during 
the first halt of 1903 lhe spot business fluctuates f 
to day lhe most encouraging news early 1n t ek w 
the report that the net rike in the S« hac n st 
tled and t the furnac ere a tu! u clive | 
tion. One day ron receive ! 
of pig iron for hipm« the ne day non he 
buying of this sort 1s sporad und includes the small as 
most negligible improvident « s of consumers and the quit 
formidable cla f buyers \ have been disappointed 
getting their expected delivers n 1 pur iSes Any 
price that ked car uned for spot iron a Irom 324 
to $25 1s al he pr g range for No. 2 1 For 
shipment during the carly months of 1903 the quot ’ ré 
from $21.50 to $22.50 for No. 2 Northern The minimum 
Southern for these remote deliveri ims ti hout S17 
Birmingham, or $20.65 Chicago, quotations running up ft 
that basis according to circumstan lhe largest producet 
of Sou roi st de ng to quote f next year é 
large buving this week ke ne order 1 il 25,000 
tons it 1 an implenx make { 1 very ro rde oe 
malleable tron Lhe ggregate saies for the week ]| il 
exceed 100,000 tol nd trom the mquirie | W n tl 1 irket 
there promise t be one ntieresting a Iditiona d ng 
the near future Quotati ire as follows 
Lake Sup. Charcoal... $24 00 to $24 50 Southern Coke No. 4 $20 15 to $.0 ¢ 
Local Coke Fdy. No.1 22 59 to 23 50 Southern No. 1 Soft... 21 65 to 22 15 
Local Coke Fdy. No 2 21 59 to 2250 Southern No. 2 Soft... 20 65 to 
Local Coke Fdy.No.3 2209to 2;¢ Southern Gray Forge 20 15 to 20¢ 
Local ScotchFdy.No.1 2200 to 2300 Southern Silveries 2215 to 
Local ScotchFdy.No.2 2150 to 225¢ | Jackson Co, Silveries 24 soto 2 
Southern Coke No.1 216s to 2215 Ohio StrongSofteners 24 10 to 24 & 
Southern Coke No.2 21 15 to 216 Alabama Car Wheel... 24 65 to 75 10 
Southern Coke No. 3 21 65 to Malleable Bessemer. 2 »to 23 

Ba here expre n some ¢ 
the order } ok ! men - hy king 1 y ‘ r 
large recently But the unyielding characte f 
market is preventing any material slump in pr From r 
there have been some recessions but the demand, ¢ it 
heen interrupted by the strike of the teamsters and freig 
handlers, keeps up well here are fairly a a mu) y |i 
medium sized lots and prices e witl t chang We 
Chicago aelvery, Bess er steel 1.75C tf 18s ingle 
than 3x3, 1.85c; ir 1.80c to 1.85c; hoops, 2.15 Pri ( 
ot store: steel, 2c t > 10K ron, 2.15¢ to 2.25 ps, 2.401 
tu 2.45c; angles, 2.50c to 2.60« 


SHEETS.—Heavy sheets continue the rallying p 


Sheet trade, but the lighter gauges do not respond and weak 
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black, mill ship 


M C] go de ry 15 25c; galvanized, 4.40c to 
4.50 ' N 27 3.35c to 3.50c; galvanized, 
1.60c to 4.75 


continual call for 


pes tor early shy nt, but 1t n not be learned that the 


gaining on their ordet nd the new inquirer must 
re tore tor ‘ r | pone use ntil next year. For 
luture re rements t re | en ft week fairly good pre 
pure nning e to 15,000 tons The tone 
market 1 e1 We quote mill prices as fol 
Beat 1S im nd under, 1.75c; 18 inches and over, 
structur g 3 6x6, 1.8 igles, channels 
tes , r thar 18 i plates, 1.75c. Prices 
from store are based on the necessities of buyers and 
ding to the s {f order. Store prices vary from 2% to 
4 cents a pound 


BILu Local tra tior n billets are confined to the 


foreign product, of which about 4,000 tons have been sold here 
weel he quotation somewhat lower, $32 to 

$32.50 being the range. For domestic product there is abund 
quiry, but the material is not offered for deliveries this 
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g We < te standard 1 $28 econd quality, $27; light 
15 $34 35; 12 $4 $41, with regular 
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shown some unexpected gains this week: From the West and 
Southwest there have been some very encouraging orders: 
Prices are without change.. We quote: Smooth wire carloads, 
$2.15; painted barb, wire, $2.75; galvanized barb wire in car 
load lots, $3.05; wire nails, carload lots, $2.20; staples, carload 
lots, $2.30; jobbers’ prices to retailers, 5 cents higher than 
above for carload lots, and 10 cents higher for less than carload 
lois. 

Coxe.—Statistically the outlook for coke is by no means 
bright. Shipments from Connellsville are restricted to actual 
obligations, whitch however are quite large. West Virginia 
coke is in some ways easier, the demand not being quite so 
aggressive, but the market on the whole continues strong. We 
quote 72-hour Connellsville foundry, $5.75; for spot delivery, 
$6.00; Virginia and West Virginia coke, $5.25 to $5.50 

Outp Martertat.—Another week of comparative - inactivity 
has not detracted from the strength of old material: . Here as 
in cther lines of trade business is paralyzed by the teamsters 
strike, the teamsters not engaging even in. car load work 
through fear of ‘forcible interruption. Prices are strong in 
tone. We quote gross tons as follows: 


Old iron rails........... $24 00 to $25 00 Relaying rails........... 31 C0 to 32 00 
Old steel rails, long Old wheels. .............. 20 00 to 21 00 
Ce 23 co to 24 00 Heavy melting steel.. 19 00 to 20 00 


Old steel rail Mixed country steel.. 14 50 to 15 00 


lengths.......... . aelniews 8 19 00 





The following are. selling prices.per net ton: 


No.1 R. R. wrought...$20 50 to $21 50 | Steel axles.............:.. $20 90 to $21 00 


No.2 R. R. wrought... 19 oo to 20 00 | Cast borings.............10 00 tO 10 § 

Dealers’ forge.........:. 15 soto 1600 | Wrought turnings... 13 soto 14 00 
No.1 busheling........ 13 50to 1400 | Iron axle turnings... 14 00 to 14 10 
No1R.R. & mch.cast-14 25 to 1475 | Steel axle turnings.. 13 50 to 14 00 
Railway malleable.. 15 50to 16 50 Stove plates........ ..... 11 coto II §0 


Country malleable... 13 50 to 14 50 Old iron splice bars., 21 oo to 21 50 
|) of 24 50to 25 00 





CLEVELAND. 
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1064 ROSE BUILDING, July 1 j 

During the week there has been. more than the usual num 
ber of inquiries concerning ore for this time of the year and 
this fact is regarded as a sign that there will be a fair fall 
business this year as there was last. There is a congestion 
of vessels at both upper and lower lake harbors which has 
existed since July 4 and recalls the prolonged congestion last 
summer. This is due in part to the inactivity of July 4, 5, 
and 6, which were practically three days of rest and celebra- 
ting, and in part to inability of railroads to handle the ore, 
necessitating the use of vessels as places of temporary storage 
Pic Iron.—The difficulty in getting coke has been somewhat 


to 


relieved this week. The Struthers Furnace Co. was abl 
resume at its furnace after it had been banked for 48 hours 


‘ 


and other furnaces in the Youngstown district managed t 
get along without stopping. The prospect for the delivery of 
coke is not, however, entirely. satisfactory and some anxiety 


d Wire 


Co. in this city have been on the verge of a shut-down. Ther: 


is still felt. Central Furnaces of the American Steel at 


is practically no iron for this year. in the market arid there is 
little buying for 1903. ‘The announcement that the strike of 
Birmingham miners had been settled was welcome news, as 
conservative dealers deplore anything that tends to send prices 
higher. For 1902 iron $18 and $18.50 is paid for No. 2 foundry 
at Southern furnace. Northern furnaces are getting for this 
year's delivery from $21.50 to $22.50 for No. 2 at furnac 
Next year’s iron is from $1 to $1.50 less. We quote the Cleve 


land market as follws: 


Ee $22 25 to $22 7: Scotch No. 1...............$21 75 to $22 75 
No. 1 Strong F’dry.... 2175 to 2275 Scotch No. 2......... 212510 2225 
No. 2 Strong F'’dry.... 2175 to 22 25 Gray forge, Valley..... 2000 to 20 50 

2075§to 2175 LakeSuperior charc’l 23 00 to 24 o 


No. 3 Foundry........... 


FINISHED MATERIAL.—The demand for plates continues 
strong and large premiums are still being paid for deliveries 
this year. The range of prices is still 1.70c to 1.85c, Cleveland, 
for tank according to deliveries. The bar mills of the Repub 
lic Iron .& Steel Co. in the Mahoning Valley resumed Monday. 
Large rounds are as scarce as they have been for. several 
weeks, but reasonably prompt delivery can be obtained for the 
smaller sizes. The base price for bar iron is: still 1.80c Pitts 
burg, but premiums are paid for early delivery. One firm 
has fixed 2.10c as the price for bar iron, evidently not with a 
desire to increase business in this line. We quote steel bars, 


round and square, 14-inch to 2% inches, delivery in 30 days, 


and large sizes 3 to 6 months, at t.60c for Bessemer and 1.70¢ 
for open-hearth, Pittsburg. Sales out of store, Cleveland, are 


on a basis of 1.90¢ to 2c. The market in shee is still com- 
paratively dull, the effect of increased production due to. im- 
provements in mills being evident. If there is any weak point 
in the market, it is here. We quote 2.10c to 2.15¢ Cleveland 
for 3-16-inch and heavier and 2.25c Cleveland for No. 8. 
Cleveland prices continue on the following basis on mill sales 
of black sheets: No. 24, 2.90c to 3c; No. 26, 3c to 3.10c; No, 
7, 3.10c to 3.20c; and the following prices out of stock; No. 
10, 2.35¢ to 2.50c; No. 12, 2.45¢ to 2.60c; Nor 14, 2.55¢ to 2.70¢; 

< 3c to 3.15c; No. 20, 3.05c to 3.20¢; 
Nos. 22-24, 3.15c to 3.30c; Nos. 22-26, 3.25c to 3.40c; No. 27, 
to 3.50c; No. 28, 3.45c to 3.60¢, for one pass cold rolled. 
For full rolled .10¢ extra is charged. On galvanized sheets 
Cleveland prices to consumers are as follows for carload lots: 
Nos. 10 and 11, 3.15c; Nos. 12 to 14, 3.25c; Nos. 18 to 21, 3.55c; 


Nos. 22 to 24, 3.85c; No. 27, 4.53c; No. 28, 4.60c. lhe general 
situation im _ structural material continues strong Small 
angles are scarce. For beams and channels 2!'2c to 3c and even 
higher is paid for small lots: 

O_p MATERIAI here is a fair demand for scrap, but the 
old material market in general is quiet Prices, however, re- 
main firm. Mills are not buying in large lots at present prices, 


and foundries would use more scrap but for the great scarcity 
{f high-silicon irons. We quote the Cleveland market, all 


gross tons, as follows: 






26 oe to 27 00 
22 00 to 23 00 
Ig 00 tO 20 00 
158 00 to Ig §0 


Ob eee 
Old steel rails (6 ft. and over)....... 
Old steel rails 6 ft. and under 

Old car wheels................ ald 

No. 1 R. R. wrought scrap 21 50 to 22 00 
BE II, cicnsinvetiminacoionne soe eo 20 00 to 20 50 
No. machine cast scrap......... sues eonghenis ‘ a8 ww 1750 to 18 So 
Iron axles...... sanasiisiiiies 2 SET panienidsibidieaddiniiniddisaiiadabeniiaiisi 28 00 to 29 00 
I 15 00 to 15 50 
Wrought turnings (free from cast 14 00 to 14 50 








Cast borings .............. eeinene . 9 50 to 10 so 
Uncut wrought iron boilers II 00 to 12 00 
Steel boiler plates..................... wicauiieds 16 00 to 17 00 
Grate bars........ peunliasniscmpenihiaeaniamnamaia seaiehdaniibaintataiiee 11 50 to 12 50 
Pipes and flues (clean) ; ENA Te ; 17 00 to 18c0 
, eae. k ‘aeenemeeseentien sineleaiinaeitia . 17 00 to 1800 
Hoop and band iron............ ......... sealandenieslieesiibeiienmaisioe : 1350 to 14 50 
Sheet iron....... eases 


Wrought drillings..... 
Malileable iron.. 






Stove plate..... ees 
fe 

Advices from the South are all encouraging lhe men who 
have been out were to start back to work today (Monday) 
and it now looks as though there would be no more trouble 
in the Birmingham district \s far as the Ohio furnaces art 


concerned, the trouble still continues, and it is not likely that 


relief will be had until after the miners have their Indianapolis 
meeting this week. It is considered remarkable that 


f the miners and the consequent banking of so many furnaces 


through the inability to get coke has not resulted more serious 
ly for the iron business. Of course, pig iron has been hare 
to get and one of the largest producers in the South has 
communicated with its customers with whom it has « t 
calling attention to the strike clause in their contracts, thus 
making it appeal that the company do. not expect te lel eT 
iron up to the demand or according to the agreement for some 
time to come. But aside from the difficulty in getting iron 
other branches of the iron trade have kept right ahead Phere 
lias been a continued demand for every thing in the way of 
finished material and the foundries are being hard rushed 
keep their customers supplied with castings and in many cases 
are unable to keep up with the demand here are being 
projected new foundries and a new rolling mill or two in this 
city and negotiations have progressed very far toward the 
building of a large steel plant 

Pic Iron Che fact that the men voted to return to work in 


the Birmingham district was the most encouraging feature dur- 
ing the past week. The laborers were granted an advance in 
wages, and the strike ended under an agreement good for a 
year. This will materially relieve the situation, though matters 
are still in an unsatisfactory condition, particularly with the 
Ohio furnaces. Some of the large Southern producers have 
been selling iron for delivery during the latter part of the pres- 
ent year and the first of next, though the largest of them all 
I] 


is still out of the market and will not sell iron until Sept. 1. 


Sales for delivery any time during the remainder of this year 
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PRESIDENT FOX TO THE IRON MOLDERS. 

We give large space in this issue to the report of 
President Martin Fox, presented at the Toronto con 
vention of the Iron Molders’ Union of North America, 
because it deals with history of the utmost importance 
to the foundry trade. A growth of 22,000 members in 
three years, nearly doubling the numerical strength 9/ 
the molders’ union, while attributable in large part to 
the unusual prosperity of the country, is full of signi 
ficance. Foundrymen are interested in knowing how 
ihis new strength will be used, and whether the leaven 
of wise counsel that is in every labor union can be made 
to spread through so large a mass, very much of it 
unkneaded. 

The Iron Molders’ Union under the administration 
of President Fox has been managed for the most part 
with signal ability. What Mr. Fox has to say under 
the head of “Discipline” tells of the strain under which 
he and his associates have worked in the past two years. 
Between the lines can be read a story of insubordina- 
tion that has brought the union perilously near to seri- 
ous rupture. The Toronto convention will decide wheth 
er “insurgents” or men of the Fox type are to dom 
inate in the next official term. The Knights of Labor 
had their Powderly and their Martin Irons. At the 
very height of their power they turned on Powderly, 
ond the descent was swift. 

An important section of Mr. Fox’s report deals with 
the relations of the Iron Molders’ Union and the Na 
tonal Founders’ Association, the one organization in 
the general foundry trade which meets the union on a 
conference footing. It will be seen that Mr. Fox does 
not speak hopefully of the future relations of the two 
organizations. ‘That there are clear-cut differences in 
platform and in interest has been evident from the first. 
The clash in Cleveland in 1900 and 1901 accented these 
Yet it would seem that Mr. lox has made a setting of 
his own for the Cleveland strike in order to write down 
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the outcome as a victory for the molders. The National 
l‘ounders’ Association has steadily disavowed any in- 
tent on the life of the union in promulgating the Detroit 
resolutions. It is fair to say that they should no more 
be construed in that light than can the assertion by the 
union officers of principles diametrically opposed to the 
Detroit resolutions be considered an assault on the 
existence of the National Founders’ Association. The 
Detroit resolutions were never operative in Cleveland 
foundries. They are asserted by the foundrymen to 
exist today just as on the day they were voted for by 
the foundrymen’s conferees at Detroit, as a declaration 
of principles, and as embodying their ideas of what is 
equitable and just. To an on-looker the real issue in 
the Cleveland strike seemed to be whether a local union, 
which had boasted of its ability to enforce a demand 
simply because it had the power to do so, should be al- 
lowed to decide the wage rate, without regard to trade 
conditions or the ability of the foundrymen to pay it. 
The Cleveland foundrymen and their associates decided 
that a 10-cent advance, small as it was, furnished just 
as much occasion to test that issue as could a greater 
one. 

The impression left by a careful reading of Mr. 
Fox's report is that the Iron Molders’ Union under its 
leaders of the past three years, has advanced to a better 
appreciation of the forces at work in all industry that 
are above the fiat of unions or of associated employers. 
Mr. Fox indicates in his remarks on molding machines, 
apprenticeship and piecework, that traditions and con 
vention resolutions are not strong enough weapons with 
which to fight events. Conditions change. The march 
of the molding machine in this time of prosperity and 
high labor cost finds no interruption from the tradi- 
tional opposition of the molders’ union to its intro 
duction. Mr. Fox, in discussing the question of a wage 
differential, also intimates that regard must be had here 
to conditions which may modify the hard and fast mini- 
mums for which the union has stood. He says truly: 
“There are developments in the foundries of today that 
were unknown a few years ago. The specializing trend 
has changed the complexion of many of them. It is 
therefore the part of wisdom to adapt our policy to the 
new conditions, wherein it may be found possible to do 
it with safety to our interests.” Of course there is 
much latitude for difference of opinion in that last sav- 
ing clause. 

Under the head of “Limitation of Output,” the presi- 
dent makes some well-considered suggestions, albeit he 
greatly underestimates the extent of the evil. It is 
not an excessive day’s work, or one that makes too 
great a drain on physical endurance, that trades union- 
ism has generally opposed, but a day’s work that would 
require fewer men to supply the demand in a given 
line. Maximum output and minimum cost per unit is 
the principle on which all successful manufacturing is 
based. High wages as a rule accompany the attainment 
of this desideratum. It is because trades unionism has 
blindly regarded an increase of output per man to be 
against its interests that it has insisted on saying what 
the day’s output should be. Piece work systems have 
shown that greater physical exertion is not necessarily 
involved in greater output, but rather ingenuity, nim 
bleness, and the saving of time and physical labor by 


the use of brains. 
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As a commentary on present trade conditions in an 
important industry, and on the eyolution of modern 
trade unionism, Mr. Fox’s report certainly merits, as i 
will doubtless receive, the careful reading of employ ing 


foundrymen. It is an exceptionally able document. 





THE SUPPLY OF PUDDLERS. 

With but few exceptions the puddling mills of the 
country are working short handed at the present time 
and despite the high tonnage rate prevailing in the 
Western mills, it has been found impossible to secure 
hands to operate many idle furnaces. Not many years 
ago these “Sons of Vulcan” were to be found on almost 
ever) highway of the country, on their journeys from 
town to town, and the mill manager found little diffi 
culty in securing all the experienced hands required. 

When steel began to replace puddled iron for many 
purposes it was pointed out that the day of the puddling 
furnace and of the puddler had passed, and as the latte: 
was supposed to possess no skill in other lines of iron 
or steel working, it was believed that many men would 
soon lose their means of livelihood. It is true that 
manv furnaces for boiling iron have been dismantled, 
but the replacement of refined iron by steel has noi 
been nearly as rapid as was predicted. Many nev 
puddling furnaces have been erected recently, and a 
are to be operated with the expectation of turning 
profits into the pockets of the investors. 

For many purposes steel has not yet replaced iron, 
and when the present time of prosperity struck the iron 
trade, many of the old iron plants that were about to be 
dismantled rekindled their fires. Others plants that 
were operated only one turn began to operate two and 
three turns \s the demand for puddlers increased, 
however, it was found that they were not nearly as 
numerous as in days gone by. Those who have spem 
many years at the furnace declare that the scarcity ot 
skilled men will grow more pronounced every vear and 
that unless something is done to make puddling mor 


attractive to the young men seeking employment 1 


~ 


the mills, there is danger of the art dying out entirely 
During the past ten or fifteen years thousands of pud 
dlers, thrown out of work on account of the dis 
mantling of furnaces, have secured employment as 
heaters in tin and sheet mills, for which they wer 
tound to be particularly well adapted. These places 
proved attractive to them, as the wages are better and 
the work not nearly as arduous. The ranks have also 
been depleted by death, and the vacancies have never 
been filled. 

The puddler is today and nearly always has been 
the poorest paid artisan employed in the mills. His 
work, without exception, is the most severe \s 4 
result of this combination there are very few appren 


tices in the mills of the country today According t 


the last wage settlement the scale for puddling will b 
$6 a ton during the months of July and August. As 
the limit of output provided by the Amalgamated Asso 
ciation is 2,700 pounds per turn it can be seen that he 
cannot earn much more than $7 per day. From this 
amount the helper must be paid one-third plus 5 percent 
and during the summer months two helpers are genet 
ally employed with the result that the puddler’s shar: 
varies from $3 to $4 per day. For only a brief period 


in the past 25 years was the puddler paid higher. 
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wages than during the past two years. This was in 
1879 when the scale called for $7.50 a ton 

Much of the present demand for iron is undoubtedly 
due to the pronounced scarcity of steel. There is good 
reason to believe, at the same time, that the maintenance 
‘f a higher price for bar iron than for steel bars will 
tend to check the demand for iron and in time an auto 


When de 


mand again becomes less than normal a high price for 


matic regulation of the situation will result 


puddling would send buyers after steel, and the passing 
of the puddler would become anew a topic of trade 


it anv successtu 


prophecy. In the absence: | mechanical 
adjunct to the puddler his trade has little to commend 
it to young men entering the mills, and the vicissitudes 
of the market make his tenure too precarious to cause 
any glut in the supply of his kind. 


THE MINERS AND THEIR CONTRACTS. 


In view of the meeting of the miners of the bitumin 
ous coal districts which begins at Indianapolis today to 
consider the advisability of ordering a general sym 
pathetic strike, the words of President Mitchell, of the 
miners organization, written about a year ago, are in 
teresting to recall In an article in the /ndependent, 
\Ir. Mitchell said 
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not do for labor leaders to argue as President Shaffer: 
did in the case of the Illinois lodges of the Amalga 
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A Plan to Increase Domestic Use of Tin 
Plate 1,500,000 Boxes a Year. 


The tin plate conference which was recently held in New 
York between officials of the American Tin Plate Co., and the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, was 
almost entirely given over to consideration of trade conditions 
that vitally affect the tin plate mills of the country. While 
the changes in the footnotes were discussed to some extent 
the request of the tin workers that some of the smaller mill 
be operated more steadily throughout the year was the nx 
important matter under consideration. It was. pointed out by 


officials of the American Tin Plate Co. that the domestic de 


mand for tin plate:is not nearly large enough to keep all th« 
mills of the company in constant operation and for that rea 
son the larger mills, whose cost of operation is much less than 
that of the smaller mills, were favored with orders throughout 
the entire year. As a result the smaller mills have been com 
pelled to shut down periodically and unless something is done 
to increase the demand for tin plate there is little hope of 
opefating the smaller mills as many months through the year 
as the larger ones. - The suggestion that the orders be divided 
among all the mills was: not discussed -for the reason that 
such a division would be unprofitable and would compel 
larger mills of the company to shut down for a part of the 
time 

Serious consideration was given to a proposal first brought 
up at the Wheeling convention of the Amalgamated Associa 
tion—namely such a reduction in labor cost and in the market 
price of product as would enable the American Tin Plate C 
to take the drawback business now going to Welsh tin plate 
mills. As is well known the Standard Oil Co. is the largest 
importer of Welsh tin plates and on the. tin plate entering into 
its export packages and: those of canners and others the 
Government allows a rebate of 99 percent of the duty. It was 
stated that if the mills of the American Tin Plate Co. could 
he Welsh tin 


slate mills and could secure the business now turned over to 
] 


produce tin plate at a price to compete with t 


them on which the drawback is allowed the operation of fully 
100 tin mills throughout the entire year- would be: insured, 
including the smaller mills of the company, now operating 
only periodically. 

A proposition was then formulated which is now being con 
sidered by the tin workers, providing for a 25 percent reduc 
tion in wages.on all labor entering into these export tin plates 
he circular sent out to the workers by the officials of the 
association briefly outlines the conditions and it is sug 
that the proposition be accepted. The officers. of the associa 
tion are advised that if the workers accept this reduction thx 
American Tin Plate Co. will immediately receive orders for 
about 1,500,000 boxes of tin plate per year which is now 
manufactured abroad.. ‘he wage scale on domestic tin plates 
will remain the same and the price of tin plate now con 
sumed in this country will also be unchanged. | By this reduc 
tion in wages the American Tin Plate Co. would be in a pi 
sition to meet the prices of the foreign mills and it would be 
advantageous to such large consumers of foreign tin plat 
the Standard Oil Co. to purchase the American product inas 
much as the price will be nearly the same as that asked for 
the foreign product minus the océan freight rate 

A few years ago an effort was made by the large tin 
producers of this country to have the drawback abolishe: 
tirely, but when important consumers of foreign plates heard 
ot this move they threatened to erect mills of th 
the matter never came before. Congress. Under the proposal 
now having consideration the American Tin Plate Co. would 
make its proportion of the concession nece ssary to get the 
business now going abroad, as the 25 percent reduction in 
wages represents less than one-half the differential between 
the price of domestic tin plate and that of the Welsh product 


delivered at our seaboard... It is understood that it is not con 


templated to limit the production of the export tin plate t 
certain mills but that the business is to be distributed among 
all the plants. 

The benefit resulting from the addition of 1,500,000 boxes 
a year to the business of American tin plate mills would be 
shared not only by the mills concerned but by the entire tin 
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e 
plate industry, giving greater stability to the market and en- : 
abling independent home manufacturers to get more business 
at better pric The effect upon the entire iron industry, bx | 
ginning at the mines and extending through all departments 
of adding 75,000 tons a year to the tonnage ot American mills 
can be imagined 
The Government rebate of 99 percent was allowed in the 
fiscal year I901 on 127,261,883 pounds of imported and ri 
ported tin plate It is estimated that the rebate mat | for 
the year ending June 30, 1902, will be more than 150,000,000 | 
pounds. Practically no tin plates are now imported into the 
United States for domestic consumption, the tariff being sufh 
cient to protect the industry 
The vote now being taken by Amalgamated A ciation 
lodges whose members are employed in tin plate plants is ro 
turnable Aug. 1 to the headquarters of the association here 
is some doubt ; to what the attitude of employes of inde 
pendent tin plate mills will be 
Alabama Miners’ Strike Ended. 
(Special Correspondence. ) 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala., July 14.—The wage scale wa gned by 
the coal operators and the United Mine Workers last Friday 
ind the men returned to work today. Notwithstanding there 
id been a suspension of operations since July 1 not many of 
the miners put in more than half a day, and it will pr 
cxt weel betore l ( l outp Ol \ Dal ) n 
capacity of ( ‘ Si thre f 193 delegate he 
miners convention voted against the scale adopted by the joint 
cale committee but now that it in effect littl 
staction expre ec 
lhe miners had to droy eir ce ds 1 ’ 
e wage for digging coal n s 
year—55c pe n ‘ d to droy elg 
aay Clause L1¢ 1 \ ( ne ¢ mand te i tortnig y { d 
but the day wage for skilled workmet is advanced, in many 
wtances very n tterially (on hursday ast the prospect ot 
i settlement ere r from promising, but the t i day 
enough delegate changed tl tude te irry ‘ 
through I xpected | \ ore ‘ 
surprise | tine i | 11) T \ 
i hirteen ist Tul cs lt State are banked t 
ot the s rt supply I COK¢ S¢ by the 1 eT stop] gy 
rK Of tl 1h hive are whned by the ‘ ( 
lron & Railroad Ce t et vy the Sloss-Shefte Steel & | 
( wo by the Rey ly & Steel ¢ wv the A 
ama Cor ( & | ( one \ e | eV 
Buek Iron ( Son f se furnaces w Y " 1) 
vith the nex eCeKs he ther nd seve 
remain idle until the last ot the month (here are about 30 
furnaces in Alabama, big and Iittle, on the active 
ving to the suspension of the coal mine tor tw weel 
nake of ire in tl territory vill tall it th 1 nth 1 
percent 
Bulletin of the National Metal Trades Association. 
From the office of the commissioner and secretary of the 
National Metal Trace \ssocia it Cincin { ‘ 
é ! ep eck No. 1 of the ul f the 
( 1 i pan pl let I 20d pages, O ) | 
é It is devot to the rk of the tion an ( 
eading arti is a clear-cut and vigorou by Acting ! 
ner DuBrul on “The Need of Organization.” Rep 
re printed of recent developments tn the ibor situa | 
irious ¢ 1¢ ind the status of var rik given | 
Some f the literature the Mac sts’ Uniot | t g, | 
parts irly a vic s attack o1 le pre! m yst¢ é 
printed hie publi il n, wit ne wW e hand neg 
doubt have, is calculated to be a valuable adjun f the } 
ciation’s work ' 
: 
lhe Brylgon Steel Casting Co. has been organized at Read 
ng, Pa. with a capital stock of $500,000 to exploit the new 


yrrocess of making steel, which is owned by John W. Book 
| \ 


walter, of Springfield, O lhe works are now located at 
Reading, and have been doing business as the Brylgon Steel 
Foundry Co. Soon the company will move to Philadelphia, 


where a large foundry will be erected along the Delaware 
ver near the Cramp shipyards 


i 
IAI 
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Foundry Accounting.* 





rR T. ¢ STEWART 


NORTH ORMSBY, ENG 


In p g this paper I have started with the assumption 
that a e who re e ignorant of the inner workings of 
» foun reneral engineering shop; that their knowledge 
of v 9 mal { t account is nil Therefore, | 
han rtv int ntroductory portion of the paper 

’ 

vill t g me 

Cost ts and the important part they play in the suc 
“ess rt r fab ness, d not always receive the consid 
eration the re entitled to, but are looked upon as a conglom 

ration of figures and of not worth the paper on which they 
re det In f e idea prevails with some men, to quote 
from a¢ x e, “that concern which will not stand 
mismanagement 1 \ h tackling.” To every business 
man in the foundry line be apparent that he should be 


] ,- +} 
come tamiliar with 


‘ 
I 
at 
i 


as well as the practical 


s a great deal of his success 


branch | 2 
depend t ( te n to detail, he very soon realizes 
the importance of the t department. Here is the key to a 
fnan et rge extent the prosperity or fail 
ure f firm trac | he importance they attach to the 
que n of « here are many, I am sorry to say 
who d p y n to the cost of production, but g 
on 1 way, until they find themselves gradually 
usted ft tl nee held, owing to their lack of 
| ess al e ar few who have striven hard t 
keep afloat ittention to business, but have failed 
through lack of capital These cases are few, however, in 
comparison with those that have had the means at their dis 
pos h o wee { led 
Bus most become a fine art, and among the foun 
ries ) this The time has now come when foun 
drvmen shi ‘ r themselves and tackle the cost question 
. re en here are many even in this advanced age, 
who ne m ( ‘Am I paying too much for this 
hat. or ‘ r < hey try to ascertain which class of 
work pay ‘ So long as a profit 1s shown, 
th t ~ } t} they req 
The econotr I | working of a foundry plant 
} f ‘ g he purchasing of materials 
‘ g t e proper time, watching the market 
rep g g nd buying accordingly; the pra 
( ication and business ability 
f 1g } t otf the estimating and costing 
partm f the officials, foremen 
vork t t success of an undertaking The c 
depart t esset for the successful working of a 
manuf g ( It is possible in a properly man 
uged si for t st of t ticle to be detailed and tab 
te the g fa few ounces to the monster 
pi 9 ( I tor With the right mat it he 
he ep \ { rougniy icquaints 
I g shoy 1 ! readily 
tal ‘ ité 
If t [ gy we lerstood 
e fe re to report Huge success 
prol \ he | t 1 keener compe 
tior ‘ " t wou en be a quest oft quality at 
wo! » | ‘ ther than price that would se 
re tt g | f wor It will be difficult t iv dow! 
hard f rule f ed by firms, big and little. but 
he sy t rg ern can be ! lified 
ix Dp t ‘ 
ble ? f rably in the open market we 
, " place vell equipped with mox 
t 9 mfortably warm and light 
W i ( mimer, 1 y tor indling 
(ra ‘ i ; the means tor storage t boxes 
é consideration available land for 
Li ge nt, and an expert and efficient 
n t success 1s certain 
lat the Boston meeting June 902) of the American Foundry 


men's Association 


Personnel. 

Having arranged the location and equipment of the foundry 
ve turn our attention to the question of a foundry manager in 
m should be vested power to enquire into all matters appet 
ning to his particular department The qualifications for 
uch a post should be, a good technical knowledge, added to a 
practical experience, not only of moulding and core-making in 
the various classes, but cupola practice and metal mixing ; these 
combined with a sound knowledge of the commercial branch of 

the business, and a firm, yet kind manner 


Che proprietor of the small shop, I am aware, has to be 


his own manager and foreman, too, but even he can take the 


principle of the foregoing paragraph and learn his lesson well 
' 


therefrom [he foreman, while possessing a good practical 


ino should } 


re nou x 


knowledge and experience in the art of moul 
ible to portion out his work to advantage, and have an idea of 
the value of the core-making and moulding of each piece. He 
ould be kept free from account books of any kind, leaving 
him at liberty to superintend the men and direct the work of 
l'o the foreman we look for the output of castings, 
nly when some serious increase of expenditurs incurred 
need we trouble him about the cost acounting 


lhe clerks or commercial men should be made specialists in 
their particular line, tor there are many things in a foundry 
vith which they must become familiar before any reliance can 
be placed upon their work. With some firms, too much notice 


aken of the ofhcials in the general office respecting the 


working of the foundry. If these could be persuaded to go 
nto.a casting shop when a big job is being poured, they would 
vote it a filthy place, and not fit for them to be. in. On such 
dividt S metimes, however, bestowed the important 
work of making up costs and estimates, and to such, a fore 
man is expected to bow and scrape his allegiance and pout 
his own knowledge and wisdom for: the benefit and prob 
ble promotion of his hearer, and the possible downfall of 
mself, Kirk in his book on “Cupola Practice” mentions th¢ 
fact “that metal is melted in the office with less coke than it 


herefore the office man for the foundry department s! 
be selected from those who know their own business and the 
requirements of a foundry A man w devotes himself 


Senull > foie ari ] tal felight ‘ir ll thin -- 
udying | work, WhO takes a deligi 1 all things apperta 


ng to the foundry, who spares neither time or money to thor- 


ighly master every detail in founding, such a man is a credit 
he firm and a source of strength in the upbuilding of a bus 
‘ for reliance can be placed o1 vork and metho 
Let us start with the commercia I of the busine 
irs I W ep by tep and witmn ciative VOTKU 
f the commercial and practical parts, and we shall see | 


properly organized establishment and under capable mai 


r 
. a = ' ' 
agement, tie wi e concer, Works smoot \ vheels wit 
wheels ind at the ea ‘ bala ‘ ee P \ ’ 
eq ed by some, | ed 
\ wing t gage niv ky 
t ‘ | i ey ‘ 
| 
ft must be Ke ( ite t red j Supp ‘ 
1 rder is come ithe drawings are 7 nd f the 
iughtsme! It 1 vy be that d ens t < ting ire required 
' 
ible the work t be « nple ed Wi equire me system 
ereb) ve can keep tt kK « he } ’ g thr: igh hi 
shop eretore t draughtsma first aim sti 
t btain a ng shing number rt } t ensure |} 
, t ly 
eing et adily 1 he drawing cings in que 
1 
Now a meth " hee, the orig tter ce 
| t ive Dpeen I would the r e per 
cl ge of the cost department, who w . entry 
Orde r Contract Number book. Here w find the num 
+} | ‘ 
* ol x wi b 1d 1 ‘ \ \ I 
ihe date K nt } p \ l ‘ 
yvnom the w K 1S re ‘ vit the nece iry pal 
( il ire entere ginal « < _ \ ere 
ther passc l k I irae | 
rain ind tw ! ‘ Hd 
requites to his department ! \ ‘ very 


to be made, amount of contract, and pecial shipping or 
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erection marks. The order now goes back to the management 
where it is retained. 

Any alterations or additions to the order should be notified 
to those whom it concerns by a typewritten slip, in fact, all in 
structions should be typewritten. In some concerns it is cus 
tomary to send typewritten slips to the head foreman in each 
department notifying them of the receipt of an order, giving 
the office contract number, and any special instructions neces 
sary. By this means the whole of the officials are kept in 
formed of what is going on, and are anxious that their's is not 
the department to keep an order waiting. All are on the look- 
out, and as soon as the castings or whatever class of work 
it may be, make their appearance, the work is at. once proceed 
ed with. 


From Pattern Shop Through the Foundry. 


To return to the draughtsman. He has obtained the dis 
tinctive number (No. 1) and he proceeds with the various trac 
ings, taking care that before they leave his department they are 
duly marked. The pattern maker commences his work, and as 
soon as he has any patterns ready for the foundry they are 
stamped 1, a gummed label is stuck on, one which will be de 
tailed the Contract No., name of the particular castings and 
number required. The pattern makers enter the number of 
hours spent preparing patterns for the different parts, and 
specifying the particular part, on their timeboards each day. 
The material used on the job is entered on a sheet, a supply 
of which is given to ¢ach man. (All timber, etc., is charged to 
the pattern shop account, through what is termed. “the imper 
sonal acounts” which is described later.) When he requires 
timber for say Bedplate Order No. 1, he makes the necessary 


entry as under: 


Wood Shect, week ending 





Board No. 333 Name 
Contract or Particulars Descriptions Length Width) Thick 
Order No ft. in in 
I Bedplate Yellow Pine) 10) « Y 1 
1 L. P. Cylinder Cover a 7| ¢ 5 Fi 


(Loam Board) 





FIG. I. 


The foreman pattern maker in checking over the timeboard 
and wood sheets, if he is up to his profession, can readily de- 
tect any discrepancy in the entering. As the castings are 
made, or as the moulding and core-making. progresses. the 
workmen enter. their time to the castings, etc., on which they 
have worked, stating the order number in all cases. 

The foundry weighman, whose duty it should be to obtain a 
detailed list of castings made the previous. day, has all the re 
quired information given to him by the workmen, he weights, 
and marks (in white paint) the order number on each casting, 
and away they go to the machine shop to be dealt with accord 
ing to the laws of the establishment, every man bearing in 
mind that he has to furnish a record of the time spent on the 
various parts which go to make up the engine, machine or 
whatever the work may be 

Now it may be asked how do you keep a record of all this? 
Simple enough: The draughtsman keeps a record of all the 
tracings that have gone into the pattern or machine shop. The 
foreman pattern maker as soon as he has the patterns ready 
issues an order (the counterfoil of which he keeps) on the 
foundry for so many castings. 

Take the main bearing bushes for example. The foreman 
moulder gathers from this that he has six castings to make off 
one pattern, and five oft the other, then the pattern is to be 
altered for the sixth. The clerk whose duty it is, keeps a rec- 
ord of the castings. made, cleaned and weighed off, and makes 
a note to that. effect on the original pattern shop order, or in 
any special book kept. for the purpose (when the pattern shop 
order is marked it saves unnecessary labor and expense). 

When the requisite number of castings has been made off a 
patiern and, as far as can be ascertained, they are pronounced 


sound, the pattern is sent back to the pattern shop and a note 
made in the order book of the date on which it is returned. 
Should more castings be accounted for than are required then 
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inquiries should be made and a satisfactory explanation asked 
for. 

One of the ieading rules of the establishment should be 
“promises must be fulfilled,” and it all officials have this rule 
impressed on their memory, everything will go smoothly, but 
so soon as the management relaxes its hold or gives way on 
small details, the business will soon begin to fall away. A 
firm with a reputation for keeping promises will ultimately 
succeed, 


System of Keeping Time. 


The next question is that of the timekeeping system. To 
enable us to arrive at the cost of labor on any particular cast- 
ings we must have some means whereby a record 1s kept of 
each man’s time, and the particular piece on which he has been 
employed. The timekeeper is, therefore, supplied with certain 
information sufficient for his purpose, including the firm’s con- 
tract numbers. As each man’s timeboard is returned to the 
office, giving particulars of the jobs and order number, with 
the number of hours spent on each. The day’s time is checked 
over and next morning the boards are submitted to the fore- 
man to certify them as correct, after which the particulars are 
entered on specially ruled loose sheets, and as each order num- 
ber comes before the notice of the timekeeper, he having al- 
ready the information at hand ts able to detect any error on the 
part of the workman respecting numbers, the nature and name 
of job having already been certified. I am bound to admit that 
in a number of concerns the signing of boards is a mere mat- 
ter of form, but in a properly organized establishment it is 
anything but a formality. Insist on the correct details being 
sent in, return the time-board for correction, and if repeated 














Daily list of Castings Made Monday. May sth, 19 
Week Ff g May: ' 
Orderor . 4 Pattern ? 
x “ 

Coptract si = Description of casting shop ord Weight 
Number z S er fi I Cet 

1 ' Bedplat 

I ‘ LP. Cylinder 7 } 14 

) k bars 5 14 
FIG. 2 


mistakes occur inform the foreman of such gross carelessness 
and the men will soon see that they and the office must work 
together in this respect or there’s going to be trouble. The 
loose sheets referred to are ruled as under 

The time, day by day, is recorded, with the name and order 
number of job. At the week end the total time spent on each 
item is made, the grand total of hours for the week filled in 
and the timekeeper’s duties with the sheets for that particulas 
week ceases. In some works it is customary for the time 
keeper to complete the wages and make the abstract for cost 
purposes, but where a sufficient staff is kept the £ s. d. should 
be worked out and the wages paid to the men by a separate 
department. The loose sheets enable several hands being set 
on, preparing them for the final of the pay as well as the use 
of the cost clerk 

Che total time is first checked over, then the gross amount 
of wages due filled in the proper column. The sheets are then 
passed on to someone else who fills in the abstract or detail 
portion, which total amount should agree with that of the gross 
amount. By this means the workings are proved, and enables 
the additions to be made with greater speed, one column check- 
ing the other. As soon as a number of sheets are ready and in 
numerical order, they are passed on to the cost clerk or his as- 
sistants who proceed to abstract the details, debiting each or- 
der number and each piece of work with the amount of wages 
expended on it. If there should be a pattern shop or machine 
and fitting shop in conjunction with the concern, the amount 
spent in each branch should be stated. 

While the costing department is busy abstracting the wages 
account, let us go for a while to the foundry and see what hints 
and ideas we can pick up. While allowing that the foreman 
moulder must to a large extent be responsible for the amount 
of labor employed in his shop, there are many little details 
needing attention to which he cannot reasonably be expected to 
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pay heed, so a superintendent over the laborers is appointed 
and to him we must look to successfully manage the unskilled 
labor. He should be a man of energy and perseverance, know 
how to distribute his men to advantage, always be planning 
ahead, and as far as possible have his men and work so ar 








ranged that a good start 1s made first thing in the morning 
Let him feel that he is responsible for the successful handling 
of the men, and he will soon appreciate the confidence rep 

in him, and wili be wishful to work harmoniously with the 
office and render all the assistance possible to enable an accur 


ate return being made of the unskilled labor cost 


7 
2 
Remarks : — = (Name of Town) 
S 
- 
g 
= r 
3 To Messrs. . 
2 
Please supply 
| 1 Bedplate 
| 
6 Main bearing Bottom Bushes 
g 
| 6 do Tx D a 
250 Firebars 
For (name of firm) 
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the remainder of the time to be divided over the jobs in the 


shop which require the use of 


the crane 


Details of Cupola Costs. 


Let us now consider one 


the cupola and the charges relative thereto 


Pattern Shop Order. 


Date... 1g0 


Contract I 
os ' 


(3 off then alter) Contract 1 


Signature or initials 


peculiarities 1s only beginning t 


we are fast approaching the ti 


yf the vital parts of founding, viz 


lhe cupola. and its 





receive due consideration, and 


me when foundrymen will be 


willing to admit that it is only by judicious treatment and care 


fully weighing of the burden th 
economic results Unless we 


} 


( 


at we obtain the best and most 


resort to the weighing of the 


harges, how are we to determine the cost of any one or num 














In a shop employed on big heavy work, the moulders will, ber of castings. In compiling details for cupola costs we must 
doubtless, utilize the time of one or more laborers, in which take into account 
case the time should be charged to such particular pieces Cupola men (wages) 
WAGES Week ending 
i | 
| j | 
Board | Workman's Rate Particulars Total || Abstract Amouft |/Hospt'! 
of 1] &c 
No Name Wages Job Orderno | Su M T W Th F S hours account of Wages (\ded'ct's 
i \ t 
| | 
| | a 
Loam | Molders 
' 
I John Smith 38 Cylinder cores I - \9f 96 | 4 23 } 16] 6 
Bedplate cores I A 13 rzh ) 
| | 
{ . ~ 
L. P. Cyl. cover I 1 sh - 12 Q 
| 
M. P. piston I 54 $4 2 hw 
| 
| 
| 
I 18 oO 4,2 
53 
| i | 
| 
| ; 
! | 
(We work 53 hoursa week here, and | have given the illustration as such.) 
FIG. 4 
Laborers’ time on the loam floor should be treated similarly ot Laborers unloading pig iron, scrap, etc. (wages) 
charged as loam-floor labor, so that the loam work is debited Fettling required for repairs to cupola; daubing of ladles, 
with its proportion of labor for each week, but general shop etc 
lab r she uld me distribute d prope rtionate ly over the gene ral Repairs for renew ils of cup la t Vat I material 
green and dry sand work. Where overhead travelers are em Coke to form bed in cupola 
ployed the cranemen when occupied for any léngth of time on Quantity and grade of ke and limestone 
one particular job, should charge the time so spent to that job, requisite for each charg: 





i ae me! 
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The wages can be obtained week by week from the wage 
sheets, the fettling. used for cupola and ladles from the man 
whose duty it is to. keep them in order, the coke, fron, etc., 
from the man. charging the furnace, who should be provided 
with printed charges sheets, a ruled slate-or board on which t 
state the contents of each charge as it is put on. If the records 
thus obtained are properly tabulated we shall be able to trace 
thé mixture of irons used for the various -castings At the end 
of the week the particulars are tabulated and the cost of melt 
ing ascertained. 

The question of coke consumption for stove fires is a sore 
point with some iron founders, but a real business managet 
will seek to know where the leakage is and have it remedied 
Foundry supplies generally, are a source of annoyance, espe 
cially in a works where the foreman does not exercise a 
tle judgment, and: enquiry before giving orders to his met 


Here again the manager soon puts matters right, and we art 


able to charge each job with the proper number of chaplets, 








be ‘ ; J 
 { Cupola men's wages 
. 
 ( Blacksmith’'s repairing tool 
e ( Material used for repairing tools 
rv ( Fettling for cupola, et 
( Wood 
bd < 
é Coke in bed 
c ) 
do charge 
+4 
| Limestone 
Tonnage etc of Pig tron and Scrap charged 
T cwt Grade Brand Purchase 
price 
| 
i 


o Total value of Iron 


less # melting loss 


Credit for gates 
risers, metal pour 


ed on floor, waster , aS af 
castings price 

Total of good cast Value 
ings as per weigh of 

mans detail lists ron 

or sheets same 


otal cost of producing 
I Cwt good castings 


FIG. § 


etc., or the different classes of work with the -proporti 


Supplies used, or the work generally with the tools procur 
for general use, giving credit to the supple department 
lo facilitate the putting together of. figures: for weekl 


or monthly return, the fettlers should, as far as possible, cl 
off each day’s work as it brought out of the foundri 
this were insisted on there would n ve the num 
castings nor the extra labor entailed in hunting them. up 
possibly having them remoulded 

lo arrive at the cost of any piece of work we have to a 


count for the amount expended as per wages detail, as well a 


r 


iron, ete., used, making necessary allowances for m 
coke for core and mould drying, fire clay ganis 
bricks for repairs for cupola, and numerous items with wl 
foudrymen are acquainted, all must be taken into account, and 
when properly managed the cost accounts will show exactly 
what has been expended to produce certain work. I have 
known cases where in making up an estimate, one ton of raw 
iron was supposed to produce one ton of molten metal in the 
ladle. ‘The coke for the bed of the cupola and charging was 
Needless to say the 


guesswork and so was everything else 
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firms referred to were only in business a short while, from 12 
to 18 months 

There are many small foundries that have not work for, 
nd therefore cannot afford to keep, a competent cost clerk 
fully employed, still the principles laid down, if followed out, 
hould be saving of cost to the foundryman. I admit it re 
quires close attention to keep things jogging along smoothly, 
it attention to necessary small details always recompenses fi 
he labor bestowed on them. The things requiring close at 
tention are almost innumerable, and it requires a staff of offi- 
ials that know the business thoroughly and are able to use the 


ts and figures which are ascertained in the ordinary routine 


In all enterprises there are certain fixed or establishment 

} | ‘ | ] 
re whic | y« ti Tt ic ntec tor } | \ ces 

nade for them in ¢ mating, and for their proper strib ’ 

er the « f sa le articl rned « \mong é ) 
ems W r ive t he ic¢ nte< ra Fort eX 

' 

renses I t, rat ind ixes Liar ( Cla ¢ in 
ince (fire and accident); gas and water; printing an tatior 
f postal charge udvertising ; maintenance and repairs; de 


f fixed plant and machinery; loose plant 


nd tool Che depreciation is dealt with by the accountants 
d periods, say every six to 12 months, the other items | 

g detailed in what is termed the “Impersonal Ledger.” Ir 
this we debit the items mentioned under the heading of Esta 
shment Charges (with the exception of depreciation) also t 

1l amount in wages paid to workmen, the different brands of 

g irol ca n, scrap, ¢ | and coke ind, ne ¢ 

her fluxing materials, coal dust, blacking, plumbago, chay 
1 fact everything chargeablk ct t 1 rt 5 ‘ f 
ne toundry | every cas¢ the welgnt number \ 1 

ise p ce, mig with ad I w be tate 

Phe etails are procure from the invoice nware n 
hich the prices as per contract, the money calculations ar 
the weights are first certified as correct lhe weights are ol 
tained from the weighman’s goods-received book Lhe 
weight and amount to be debited to each account is al pect- 
fed 

Flasks and Loam Pilates. 

This portion of the subject is a difficult matter to settle sat 
sfactorily to all parti My vn idea 1s t pen ana t 
in the « edget ebiting 1 t w the « f 
making, cl irgin LDOT 1 . I } 1! k ng 
iron, coke, etc., 2 g credit tor them at crap pr 

rrying the differe: to profit and loss a nt t 

se of a new op ere the bulk of the flasks, et 
t ‘ ! ’ ! ve fi ” dA} 

‘ | say thre oy t mie value f the 

ck will be | pt nea ‘ et, and s 
le Tf thr g al nt cum e | mpetic 
9 p | ep +] - 

é e as per books w ry rly equa 

Son firn | Vv. ent r stock f 1 k : 

ites un ' SF ec a ileable t rs \ a 

representation of the ilue of the 4 ‘ wf —_ 

sks and plates ar ike machinery, w probably 
dispose f ery tle be v cost price 1 ‘ ng 

) f up late ‘ ery), | wl w ! to J 1) 

m £4,1 £6,10 per ton for iron flasks, ete., that are per 
ips only worth 50 percent; we must also take into consider 

n the length of time some boxes remain idle They are de 

eciating week by weel til the rust begins to pee fF. the 
etal becomes weaker and weaker ind vet me people at the 
ear end take edit for them at a fal us price Is | est 
| would ask you? when a special job comes in (one or tv 
isting ff) and spec tackle has to be made I should 

urge the st of making the tackle t ob on which it 
ntended t ve used, giving credit I say, for the ir 
crap hen, say 12 months after the specials have been 
red to the customers, no inquiries for the same or similar 


oods are to be had, break up the tackle and utilize the space 


r something else; you are thus turning to account so much 


Catalogues. 


> 
As can be €xpected, when a new works is being started, 
there are always plenty of firms on the look out for new busi 
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ness, consequently catalogues detailing sundry and various A NEW 42-INCH TRIPLE-GEARED ENGINE LATHE. 
requisites, and labor saving ap pliances begin to pour in. These 
are a source of annoyance to some people and do not receive Che illustrations shows a new 42-inch engine lathe of power 
any attention. But to a firm desiring to succeed there is noth ful proportion Pine 5 hine has a driving power of 68 to 1 
ing so small. but some consideration might with advantage be h the triple g . vith the belt drive, also 
paid to it In my mind all catalogues and lists should be with the bac ple gea Che ne has five steps, 
numbered, the supplies mentioned indexed, with the name and permitting fifteer ang spiedle speed. The compound rest 
address of the firm and the number of the catalogue for refer power feed in every direct and the tock is designed 
ence. If this were done we should have at hand a ready index the away model. o1 t is etimes termed the Ger 
of everything in the way of! foundry requisites. If a second ian patter wing th n rest be swung around 
copy of the catalogues could be procured and left in the foun e to the tailstock 
dry foreman’s office for perusal, a few valuable hints might Phe fee rrang ' se in the apron and can be 
he ‘obtair besides who is better able to judge of the qualities hanged instanth \ k change ed by means of 
and usefulness of an article than those who ar daily con ; lever ' it four changes 
tact with a who use them ire promptly availa hang be made while the 
New Hands. the is cutting and either a light heavy chip may be 
When moulders and coremakers are being started, it would taken at the: pleasut fil pn he quick action feed 
be a good thing 11 the foremen were to enquire whether the permits an equally sp \ riatior thread cutting and it is 
men have their outfit with them (that is to say a trowel, claimed that one m i he time required to make the 
cleaner, a 2-foot rule and a hand hammer; and in the case of a recessary changes fot y thread tl ithe will cut 
loam moulder a rat tail blackwash brush). This precaution he spindle has a t st bearing acting directly on the end 
would prevent a great deal of time being waste by met f the spindle Phe rriag s desig that the com 
perhaps going ill around a shop to borrow something or pound rest can be fee t 7 inches yond the face of the 
other with which they ght to have provided themselves be spindle, thus getting the full benefit of the swing of the lathe 
fore seeking to start work in a new shop, and would no doubt he gearing in tl block is cased though this is not 
be the means of the men taking more pride and interest in hown in the cut The lathe is furnished with any length of 
their work his perhaps a trifle at sight, but it adds con ed desired 
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Pres. Fox’s Report to the Toronto Convention of the Iron 
Molders’ Union of North America. 


The 22d convention of the Iron Molders’ Union of North 
America began its sessions at Toronto, Ont., on July 7. It is 
probably the most important convention in the history of the 
organization. The membership gain since the Indianapolis 
convention of 1899 has been phenomenal—about 22,000 mem- 
bers being added in the three years. A careful computation 
made in the July Journal of the union puts the present mem- 
bership at 47,714. In April, when the local unions reported to 
the national headquarters, there were 40,214 members. It is 
estimated that 2,500 have been added since and that 5,000 cards 
were not on deposit when the membership was computed. The 
States in which the union is strongest are Pennsylvania, with 
6,541 members ; New York with 5,873; Illinois with 3,835; Ohio 
with 5,071; Massachusetts with 2,502; Michigan with 2,131; 
Connecticut with 1,748; New Jersey with 1,653; Missouri with 
1,540; Wisconsin with 1,432 

The financial exhibit made in the reports submitted at 
Toronto last week is interesting. The total income for the 36 
months since the Indianapolis convention was $595,262.04. The 
total disbursements, including strikes, death and disability ex- 
penditures—everything, in short, except the cost of the Indian- 
apolis convention—were $532,102.96. The excess of receipts 
was thus $63,159.08, or $1,754.41 per month. The receipts of 
the strike fund included above were $314,763.13, and the ex- 
penditures $327,961.68, the excess of $13,108.55 being drawn 
from other funds. The Cleveland strike cost $104,360 in strike 
benefits alone. The balance of cash in the treasury is now the 
greatest in the history of the organization. The circulation 
of the Jron Molders’ Journal has increased from 15,000 copies 
three years ago to 29,400 copies. The total receipts of the 
Journal were $22,085, or $11,540 less than the expenses. 

President Fox’s report is an exhaustive document. In the 
extracts below we reproduce in full those portions which relate 
to the questions that have been uppermost in the conferences of 
associated foundrymen and the members of the union in the 
past three years: 


The Growth of Three Years. 


“The foundry industry has not, alone among the industries, 
stood still. It is being developed at a very rapid rate. So 
rapid, indeed, that our manner of thought and action has not 
always kept pace. Specialization its the general trend in all 
industries because of the resulting economies in production; 
duplication of parts is made possible; and thus is the way 
paved for the specialist molder and the machine. These are 
developments well known to ‘every one of you. Upon their 
existence we are agreed; and it will be to our interest as an 
crganized body of craftsmen to keep them prominent in our 
mind’s eye when discussing the important questions which will 
le brought to your attention during our deliberations. It will 
require but little argument to convince the delegates to the 
Yoronto Convention that the lron Molders’ Union of North 
America could never fulfill its highest functions were it to 
ignore the new conditions with which it has now to deal, or to 
attempt to meet them with the methods and thought of a 
former period. It were the height of folly, to think of a 
reversion to the methods of former times. Much as a retro- 
grade movement of this kind may be desired by some short- 
sighted people, it will never be; energies expended to that 
end are energies wasted. The present is with us, the future 
is before us; we must view their problems not through the 
reflected light of the past, but with the enlightened knowledge 
and intelligent appreciation which passing years have brought. 

“The experience of the past three years may not be dupli- 
cated in the lifetime of any of the delegates to this convention. 
It has been a trying one to the National officers in many ways; 
mistakes have been made at times; but on the whole the organi- 
zation has made most satisfactory and gratifying progress. 
This convention itself bears eloquent testimony to the progress 
that has been made. Three years ago, when we had. but 
entered upon the trade activity which still abides with us, 
there assembled in Indianapolis to represent the organized 


iron molders. of America 279 delegates; today, there is assem- 
bled to represent the same constituency about double that 
number. What further testimony is necessary to tell the story 
cf our progress? This convention itself is the best demon- 
stration.” * * * 

“The work of organization is properly regarded as one of 
the chief functions of a trade union of any craft. The more 
perfect and complete it is the more successful will the trade 
union itself become. The term now concluded has been a 


When the skill 


ot the molder is in demand and foundrymen are eager to pur 


most successful one in our organizing work 


chase it, when the price of the necessaries of life increase in 
cost, the gospel of organization can be made to penetrate the 
dullest intellect by its tireless expounders. Thus, our monthly 
record of charters granted, initiations and reinstatements as 
presented in the Journal, for a time eclipsed all former records 
In the three. years which have elapsed since the Indianapolis 
convention 158 new charters have been granted, 31 of which 
have since lapsed; and, placing it at a conservative figure, we 
have sustained an increase of membership approximating 
22.000. Our increase alone would have been considered, a few 
years ago, an ample organization. This remarkable increase in 
membership brought with it additional responsibilities. In a 
large number of cases organization was prompted by a desire 
to secure a betterment of conditions—a fact which should not 
be lost upon us as emphasizing the point that, without organi 
zation, the workman remains at the mercy of his employer b« 
the times good or bad. In many instances betterment was 
secured without serious friction, while in others a fight was 
unmediately forthcoming. In either case, the services of our 
vice presidents were in demand to advise and direct the efforts 
of our recruits. The success which has attended our efforts 
has been most gratifying, and numerous localities are today 
enjoying a fixed rate of wages in the setting of which the 
molders had a voice, where formerly they were paid according 
to the whim or will of their empoyers. 


Betterment of Molders’ Condition. 


“While organization is one of the chief functions of a trade 
union, it is self-evident that it is not its ultimate purpose 
United action must be assured before its purpose—the better 
ment of its members—is attainable. Better wages and better 
conditions of labor logically follow better organization. It has 
been so with us. In the short paragraph at our disposal it is 
impossible to do adequate justice to the recital of wage ad 
vances and improved conditions which have been secured to 
our members in every section of the jurisdiction since the 
Indianapolis convention. In the spring of 1899 the exampk 
was set by Cincinnati, Cleveland and other important centers 
of establishing a minimum rate which should hold good for 
the period of one year. This policy was encouraged by the 
National officers and has now become a very general pro 
cedure, advantageous alike to our members and their em 
ployers. 

“Advances in the wage rate were very general throughout 
i899 and the early part of 1900. Such important foundry cen 
ters as those of Chicago, St. Louis and Buffalo, which had 
suffered severely both in wages and conditions during the 
depression, were aroused to activity, and by careful handling 
were enabled to establish minimums under agreement with the 
foundrymen. The smaller cities were not slow to follow in 
the wake of the larger ones, and advances soon became general 

“While in a city like Cleveland, which began 1899 with a 
good organization and a recognized minimum, the advance in 
the minimum rate has been about 18 percent since that time, 
these figures do not convey an adequate idea of the advances 
that have been secured, for even in that city the number of 
molders receiving more than the minimum rate has very 
largely increased. It must be remembered, too, that in many 
of the localities now recognized as well organized foundry 
centers, the minimum rate set by local unions was not gener 
ally recognized in the foundries under their jurisdiction, and, 
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in most cases, the majority of molders were working for less 


than the union rate and under conditions which were, to say 
the least, deplorable, when the present trade activity began 
[hese have been organized and advances secured which have 
brought them up to the highest level. In many instances they 
have been raised from the wage status of the laborer to that 
of the skilled mechanic 

“These remarks apply more particularly to the experience 
of our locals identified with the jobbing the machinery branch 
‘Inder our conference arrangements with the Stove Founders’ 
National Defense Association, the advance of 10 ner cent on 
1898 prices has been supplemented by a further advance of 5 
per cent im 1900, and 5 per cent additional on April 1 of the 

’ 


present yeat Thus the stove plate branch of the trade has 


sustained a flat advance of 20 percent, which, with the numer 
ous readjustments of low-paid work that have been made pos 
sible by buoyant trade conditions, represents a very substantial 
increase in the earning power of our members who follow this 
bi anch of the trade 

“Our members engaged in other lines than those specified 
have also profited by organization and are today enjoying a 
higher rate of wages. In summing up I believe I do not exag 
gerate when I say that the members of the Iron Molders’ 
Union today are enjoying better wages and better conditions 
for conditions improve with wages—than they have done at 
any time during the past twenty-five years 

“Our observations and experiences during the past term 
when wage advances were so prominent a feature of our work 
confirm me in the belief that wage agreements covering a 
specified pe riod are «at sirable Chey insure a period ¢ T peace 
ior the prosecution of the no less important work of the U1 
and introduce an element of certainty into the industry whicl 
is of positive value to both the molder and his employer It 
is my earnest hope that this view will meet with favor 
convention 

“It is quite true that although the improvement in the wage 
and conditions of our members have been most marked during 
the past term, some have protested with emphasis, at times 
that we were not moving forward fast enough. That t 
has sometimes thrown our members in some localities and the 
National officers into seeming antagonism. As a general rule, 
sounder judgment has prevailed and harmony 
stored; but still we are aware that there is an impatient el 
ment among our membership who are k 


their denunciation of the National officers as bars to thei 


progress; and another, though inconsiderable port who 
carry their traduction to the point of charging partiality to th 
interests of the employers How absurd, illogical, not to say 


uncharitable, such an attitude is, must be apparent to any on 
who will give the subject a moment's thought he truth of 


the matter is thai those impatient ones have not yet realiz 


that no movement can advance too rapidly without inviting 

disaster. My every effort, my every energy has been dev 

to promoting orderly and substantial progress and establ 

conditions that might endure, rather than to furthering a pol 

which, succeeding for a moment, is followed by a reaction tl 
ses for us a portion of what we originally held. The 1 


of an organization of the standing and experience of the li 


Molders’ Union of North America should be to build a sul 
stantial structure and not a castle of cards lhe path of the 
labor movement is strewn with the wrecks of labor organiza 


tions, the victims of unrestrained, misdirected enthusiasm 


[he experience of others, nay, our own experience! demo1 
strates clearly that in attempting to push ahead t fast, ce 


feats are encountered or wounds received which discount 
whatever of success might attend our efforts and materia 
lessen our ability to protect our members and further promote 
their interests.” 


The Shorter Work-Day. 


early as 1868, when last it met in this city, Bro. Wm. H. Sylvis, 
then president, referred to the agitation for an eiwht-hour day, 
which had attained great headway during the pr 


Some of our locals had evidently become involved in strikes 


to enforce the inauguration of the eight-hour day in the foun 


dries, and commenting upon this fact President Svylvis says 
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While I'am in favor of an eight-hour system, I have always 
held it to be 
} 


enforce the system by strikes. What we want is agitation, 


unwise and eminently. foolish to undertake to 


education and legislation. Convince the people that it is right, 


and then demand the necessary legislation.’ 


1 1 


hold to these views thirty-four years later, excepting that por 


We can sa fely 


tion which betrays an absolute faith in legislation as the means 
secure the shorter day. But notwithstanding the enthusiasm 


t the leaders of organized labor a generation ago, it is appat 


ent the great mass of their constituents were not abreast of 
iem in progressive thought, or the eight-hour day would now 


e an accomplished fact 
“At successive conventions of the Iron Molders’ 


rter work-day resolutions have been adopted, and at In 


Union 


ired on the proposition to establish an eight-hour day hae 


resulted, 12,367 in favor and but 796 against result 





vas conclusive enough, but the problem of how t it into 


practical effect, it will be admitted, was a serious one At 


representatives of the S. F. N. D. A 
vhich took place a month after the result of the vote was 


eight-hour day in the stove foun 


he meeting with tl 


es was brought up for discussion and, as anticipated, met 
very pronounced opposition from the manufacturers, and 
Meanwhile 


e early part of 1900, involving 


wthing of a substantiz! nature was accomplished 

stirring occurrences of 
vage advances, completely engrossed the attention of our 
Then followed 


which for nearly 


embers in the machinery branch of the trade 
e long strike of No. 218, Cleveland, O., 
ght months was a severe tax upon our resources and pre 
serious attention being given to the shorter work-day 
vement 

In. May, 1900, the National Metal 


he International Association of Machinists entered into an 


Trades Association and 


ireement, which among other things, provided for the inau 


uration of a nine-hour work-day in the shops of the mem 
ers of the association on May 20, 1901. From the dissatis 
ion expressed with certain features of this agreement and 
iderstandings as to its n g wh sequently de 


eloped, I anticipated that the nine-hour day would not be 


iaugurated in the machine shops without serious trouble; 
d, in every instance where our locals asked for advice upon 
i¢ proposition of taking part sympathetically in the machin 
s' movement, | strongly advised against it. With the ex 
ption of our locals in San Francisco and several points in 
1¢ northwest the advice was heeded, and the final result 
roved its wisdom 

‘Although it might be thought that this was an inopportune 
m to agitate a shorter work-day in the foundry, we neverthe 
ss tested the sentiment in the central west and found that; 


th the exception of St. Louis and one or two smaller places, 


ere was a preference for a further wage advance: 
he machinery moldet f Pittsburg ve had the nin 
y ior number I years ind dur ne the igitation of 
Ol severa thi irrounding localities profited in the same 
D 196 enteré nto an agreement with the foun 
ymen of Youngstown, O., whereby a nine-hour day becam« 
perative on January 1, 1902; the jobbing foundries of Bos 
d \ y ucceeded in reducing their work-day by 


ne hour; and early in the present year the conference board 


New York and vicinity set out in a masterly way to accom 


h by peaceful means the same result for the locals in its 
irisdictior ind, it affords me pleasure to say, with complete 
ess.* Other alities are even now moving in the same 
ret i g events, the voluntary action of local 
apy I 1 more intelligent appreciation 

the shorter work-day movement, justifies the policy of de 
ng our energies towards the establishment of a nine-hour 


iy in the foundry, in preference to that of attempting to. es- 
mbued were we 


t this policy that when the atmosphere had 


red atter the complications of the summer of 1001, the 

hour day movement was given the encouragement and 

ipport of the National officers wherever general conditions 

ored its success; and with gratifying results, thanks to the 

1 judgment displayed by the member ffected. In every 

tance of which we are aware the 1 ir day was secured 
t reduction in pay 
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“At a conference held with representatives of the National 
Founders’ Association last April, our representatives were in- 
structed to make a strong plea for the establishment of the 
nine-hour day: I regret to say the proposition did not meet 
with a great deal of favor from the foundrymen’s representa- 
tives. 

“It has been a subject of considerable gratification to me to 
note that this year sentiment has set in the direction of a 
shorter work-day # lieu of further advances in the minimum 
wage rate. In my opinion a reduction in the hours will be a 
more substantial gain than an equivalent advance in wages. 
Wage advances are subject to future trade fluctuations, where- 
as, on the other hand, the shorter work-day would be a perma- 
nent gain. I strongly urge upon this convention, therefore, 
that it indorse the nine-hour movement. I counsel you, how- 
ever, to profit by the experiences of our own locals who have 
taken the lead in this direction, and by the experience in 1901 
of a kindred trade, when shaping your policy. No good comes 
of high sounding, defiant resolutions, nor of threats to inau- 
gurate a general strike to carry out our purpose; such a strike 
would, in my opinion, be most unwise and could result in noth- 
ing but a further retarding of a movemnet that is now making 
healthy progress. I believe in the efficacy of friendlv con- 
ferences with the foundrymen in a movement of this kind, and 
in taking advantage of opportunities as they present them- 
selves. There are foundrymen who violently oppose any effort 
to shorten the hours, but there are others in sympathy with the 
movement and friendly conference often enables us to turn that 
sympathy to practical account and to give every interest a fair 
hearing. The time is ripe for a shortening of the hours of 
labor in the foundry, and our local unions should be encour- 
aged to give preference to an effort in that direction during 
what remains to them of trade activity. I feel, too, that the 
first logical step in the shorter work-day movement is the 
establishment of a nine-hour work-day, and I therefore 
strongly recommend to this convention that it place itself upon 
record as favoring an effort to establish it in the foundry. 


| i The Ratio of Apprentices. 


“Following the conference held with the representatives of 
the S. F..N. D. A., in the spring of 1901, a very interesting 
discussion was had upon the ratio of apprentices to journey- 
men. A vote was finally taken upon a proposition to establish 
a one to five ratio, and upon another to establish an inter- 
mediate ratio between one to five and one to eight. A refer- 
endum vote, in which, I regret to say, only about two-fifths of 
our membership recorded their votes, resulted in the one to 
five proposition being defeated by a vote of 15,842 against 504; 
and the second proposition by a vote of 12,314 against 3,978. 
While this vote might be interpreted to indicate the fixed de 
termination of our members to abide by the ratio which has 
been embodied in our laws for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, I deem it my duty to bring the subect prominently to the 
notice of this convention, believing, as I do, that our very best 
interests demand that we give it our most unprejudiced and 
inteliigent attention. 

“While the referendum vote is undoubtedly founded upon 
correct principles, the result of its use in labor organizations 
has not always been in harmony with progressive thought. It 
is an unfortunate fact, but truth compels me to say it, that 
our members do not give important questions submitted to 
their decision the careful study and intelligent thought they 
should, but allow themselves to be swayed by their prejudices 
or their fears, or display by their indifference and their failure 
to record their opinion their lack of interest in propositions 
submitted. In my experience with the Iron Molders’ Union, 
and it is the experience of nearly every labor organization, it 
has devolved upon the higher intelligence of the leaders of our 
membership in convention assembled to initiate important re- 
forms or take advanced ground in our movement. Let me cite 
as an example the decision of the Chicago convention in 1895 
which converted the Iron Molders’ Union into a high dues or- 
ganization. Had such a proposition been submitted to a refer- 
endum vote, there is not the slightest doubt but that the change 
would have been overwhelmingly defeated. And yet, today, 
even those who were loudest in condemnation in 1895, will ad- 
mit that it was the wisest step ever taken. I feel justified, 
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therefore, in appealing the ratio of apprentices’ question to this 
convention. 

“In considering the subject of a ratio of apprentices, we 
must bear in mind these points: The ratio of one annrentice to 
eight journeymen is a law of the lron Molders’ Union, but is 
not assented to as equitable by any association of foundrymen 
or any employer, with but few exceptions; and is only recog- 
nized where the Union has the power to compel its recognition 
Thus it is an ever-present danger point in our relations with 
our employers in prosperous seasons, and is honored more in 
the breach than the observance in periods of depression. I am 
not insensible to the force of the argument that there are em- 
ployers who would, without scruple, hire low-paid boys in 
preference to men were there no restraint upon them; and that 
knowledge, together with the reasons previous! advanced, 
have convinced me of the desirability and advantage of a 
ratio which will be assented to and enforced by the best ele- 
ment of foundrymen, in preference to the present poilcy of 
recognition when conditions permit its enforcement Chere 


ly ratified; and if 


are two parties to every bargin, legitimate 
we would win the recognition of the foundrymen for a ratio 
of apprentices, we must give consideration to what they deem 
their interests as well as our own, and be prepared to liberal- 
ize, if necessary, the present ratio which, I have no hesitancy 
in saying, can be done without serious injury to our interests. 
“As you are well aware, the ratio of apprentices has become 
a very prominent subject of discussion with the members of 
the S. F. N. D. A. Asa result of the conference agreements 
which have been a feature of our relations with that body 
since 1891, strikes, a prolific source of supply of molders, have 
largely disappeared in the stove-plate foundries, and the sup- 
ply, we hope, will soon be dependent upon the union ratio 
Successive conference committees have discussed this impor 
tant question and failed of agreement. At the conference 
meeting, held in March of this year, it was determined to in- 
vite the S. F. N. D. A. to send a committee of their members 
tc appear before this convention to discuss the subject with 
us and to explain to you the reasons which actuate them in 
contending for a more liberal ratio than that of one to eight. 
It affords me pleasure to say that invitation has been accepted 
and, later in the session, a committee of representative stove 
manufacturers wil! be invited to give a free expression of 
their views upon the apprentice question, to this convention 
‘It is to be expected that should this convention determin« 
to increase the present ratio of apprentices or empower its 
representatives to negotiate with foundrymen’'s associations, 
a ratio mutually agreeable, there would be considerable dis 
content and complaint at the outset; but so confident am | 
that such a policy will result in turning out mechanics of 
greater competency, operate to the material advantage of this 
union, and establish much desired uniformity, that I submit 
to you and to a special committee which I will appoint to con 
sider this very important subject, my strong recommendation 
to liberalize the present ratio of apprentices and conform it, 
intelligently, to the needs of a growing industry.” 


The National Founders’ Association. 


“The National Founders’ Association, which apparently aims 
to include in its membership all foundrymen who are not mem 
bers of the S. F. N. D. A., has grown considerably in mem 
bership since my report to the Indianapolis convention. At 
that time we indulged the hope, notwithstanding little differ- 
ences that had already developed, that as both parties got bet- 
ter acquainted through conferences and adapted themselves 
to the policy outlined in the New York agreement, our efforts 
to promote peaceful relations and orderly progress would be 
attended with the same success as had been achieved with the 
stove manufacturers. I regret to say that such has not been 
the case and today the relations of the two associations are 
not imbued with that spirit which is essential to the fullest 
success of the principles enunciated in the New York agree- 
nent. 

“Numerous wage conferences have been held with repre- 
sentatives of the association, and, while some of these were 
very unsatisfactory to us, I feel justified in saying that, as a 
whole, they have operated to the advantage of our members 
and have been a powerful factor in promoting our efforts to 
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raise the general wage level, and especially that of the smaller 
towns and cities in our jurisdiction and to place them upon.a 
more equitable comparative basis with the larger centers. _ 
“The membership of the association is of a very diversified 
character and that has operated most disadvantageously in 
negotiations affecting important matters of policy Che prin- 
ciple of a minimum wage was originally opposed by the as- 
sociation’s representatives. This position was modified later 
and the principle of a minimum or standard wage, as they 
call it, was admitted to be equitable, providing differentials 
were allowed upon those grades of work which require very 
little skill on the part of a molder. Wherever the effort has 
been made to advance the minimum in the better paid local- 
ities this contention for a differential on low grade work has 
been vigorously advocated by the association’s representatives 
1er the minimum, the more insistent those demands 
become During the conference which settled the Cleveland 
strike, a proposition was submitted to the union’s representa- 
tives which contemplated the establishment of a minimum rate, 


with the further understanding that a certain percentage of 


the molders employed should receive 25 cents less per day and 
» similar pe rcentage SO cents less lhis, ( f course, ct uld not 


be agreed to as a general proposition. It was designed to cover 


bench molders and those who might be employed on inferior 
work: and here it might be well to say the National Foun 
ders’ Ass tion has always taken a most determined stand 
in favor ot differential between bench and floor molders’ 
wagt 
“W hil if representatives have never looked with fav ir 
upon th ggestion of recognized differentials general in ap- 
plica I believe it n idea which should be carefully 
weighed bv this convention. As I have already said, there are 
de { e f Irie oday that were unknown 
1 few year g he specializing trend has changed the com- 
piex y ¢ 11 { theretore the part oT W sd m 
t ’ tl é nditions, wherein may be 
found 1 ble to do it with safety to our interests. I do not 
wish t S ed as favoring an attempt to grade our 
membe for that, in my opinion, would involve us in end 
les < \\ tld create ntens d itis! t I il | 
would fina ed ‘ is Impract But in estat g 
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Ip \ ‘ re em] wh ire pted for that 
la if y Cir I tances over wh we | e no 
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ciassif hat of the all around mechanic o1 bbin 
1 der fot 1 \ have been accustomed t legis ite ind 
our Dp | p ri ch s will enal s f take 
itellige g ese developments 
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his trade union affiliations; and, in fact, proclaimed the abso 


lute right of the employer to dictate conditions of labor to his 
employe 
“Our representatives vigorously and unflinchinelvy opposed 
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lese pernicious doctrines and in a series of counter resolu 
tions maintained equality of rights for the workman in negot 
iating both wages and conditions of labor, and the privilege of 
the organized worker to determine with whom he should work 
in peace and harmony 

“When the conference adjourned, it was felt on every hand 
that a-serious conflict impended. The foundrymen’s resolu- 
tions discovered the fact that our union must prepare to de 
fend cardinal principles; and nobly was the crisis met by our 


members. It was determined that Nos. 218 and 311 of Cleve 


land. O., should be our standard bearers, and on July 2 follow 
ing, the Cleveland strike was inaugurated, nominally in re 
sistance of a reduction of 10 cents per day, but actually in re 
sistance of the provisions of the foundrymen’s ‘Detroit’ 


resolutions which it was sought to apply in the Cleveland foun 


dries. For seven months and a half the strike continued, and 
when settlement was reached the obnoxious resolutions ceased 
to be operative in the Cleveland foundries, and have never 
again been brought forward as a code to whicl ir members 
must conforn 

It was during the Cleve d strike that the N. | \ rd 
first came into prominence. It was a certif e given to non 
union molders for faithf service rendered t he association 
in time of trouble, and was supposed to insure the holder 
favorable consideration from all members of the association 


Very little is heard of this card just now, but the fact is well 


known that there are a number of these mercenaries con- 


stantly in the employment of the association and ready at all 
times to do its bidding. This knowledge, together with the 
r Sourse ] itternes i | gomsm s 1] lish aved h some of 
the membe f the N | _ iT +} ' , rep 
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North America, or their representatives, and two other repre- 
sentatives from each association appointed. by. the respective 
Presidents. 

“The finding of this committee of arbitration, by a majority 
vote, shall be considered final in so far as the future action 
of the respective organizations is concerned. Pending adjudi- 
cation by the committee on arbitration there shall be no ces- 
sation of work at the instance of either party to the dispute. 
The committee of arbitration shall meet within two weeks after 
reference of the dispute to them. 

“Throughout 1899 and the early part of 1900 the procedure 
set forth in these resolutions seemed to give very good satis- 
faction and to operate advantageously to all interests. The 
rupture of friendly relations in July, 1900, and the failure of 
three Cleveland foundrymen to fulfill the terms of settlement 
of the Cleveland strike, seriously disturbed the faith of our 
members in the association, a feeling that naturally communi- 
cated itself to the New York agreement, to which the associa- 
tion was a. party. The complications arising from the Chicago 
strike of last year still further intensified this feeling; with the 
result that since the Cleveland strike, our efforts to amicably 
adjust disputes with representatives of the association have 
not been as successful and satisfactory as was the case previous 
to the: rupture of friendly relations in July, 1900. 

“There are very few, indeed, among enlightened trade un- 
ionists who will not subscribe to the conciliatory attitude of 
employer and employe contemplated in the New York agree- 
ment, but there has developed a disposition amone the mem- 
bers of the association to insist upon certain privileges as a 
matter of right, and to. regard the carrying out of their will 
in these matters as no violation of the spirit of the agreement, 
even though emphatic protest be raised by our members. This 
is contrary to the intent and purpose of the New York agree- 
ment, and can not be acceded to. It is not in accord with an 
intelligent conception of arbitration that either of the dis- 
putants should be privileged to enforce their will. first and 
arbitrate afterwards; and that view your representatives have 
steadfastly maintained upon every occasion. 

“With this thought in mind, and a knowledge of the dis- 
position of some of the members of the association to ignore 
our local unions when differences arise and to refer the most 
trifling matters to the national bodies, our representatives at 
a national conference held in New York last April submitted 
the following amending or explanatory clauses to the New 
York agreement: 

“(1) The New York agreements provides as follows: ‘That 
in the event of a dispute arising between members of the rep- 
spective organizations a reasonable effort shall be made by the 
parties directly at interest to effect a satisfactory adjustment 
of the difficulty.’ The words ‘reasonable effort,’ herein appear- 
ing, contemplate negotiation upon the subject in dispute be- 
tween the employer directly interested and the molders in his 
employ or their representatives, who shall make a serious ef- 
fort to effect an adjustment: That failing, however, the mem- 
ber of the National Founders’ Association involved in the 
dispute should properly receive and treat with the President 
of the Iron Molders’ Union of North America or his duly 
authorized representative with a view to makine a further 
effort at adjustment. 

“(2) When any change, whether of wage rate, shop prac- 
tice or conditions, or any other change affecting the relations 
or the interests of the members. of the parties to the New 
York agreement is proposed by one of the narties thereto, to 
which objection or protest is raised by the other party, it is 
understood and agreed that the status originally existing, that 
is the status. precedent to the proposed change, shall not be 
disturbed: by either party pending reference and decision as 
provided in the New York agreement. 

“The conferees of the N. F. A. would not pronounce upon 
these amendments but agreed to submit them to their ad- 
ministrative council. We have not yet been advised of the 
decision of that body. 

“Notwithstanding the discouraging features of the proceed- 
ings under the New York agreement, as intimated in these re- 
marks, I have esteemed it to be the duty of the officers of the 
organization to make an earnest effort towards fulfilling our 
obligations under its terms, at all times. This has some- 
times aroused .very serious complaint and dissatisfaction, and 
caused the more thoughtless of our members to make ridicu- 
lous charges against the national officers, but I desire to im- 
press it deeply upon the minds of the assembled delegates that 
no labor organization of any standing can afford to wilfully 
violate agreements or undertakings to which it has become a 
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party. If it does, it loses materially both in prestige and in 
the estimation of the public, and can not expect to be regarded 
as a responsible party with whom to make agreements in the 
future. The only safe policy, the only honorable one, is to 
faithfully carry out all agreements regularly entered into, until 
they expire by time limitation or are abrogated. That has been 
the steadfast policy of the present administration of the Iron 
Molders’ Union, and it is my sincere hope that it will be in- 
dorsed and perpetuated by this convention 

“Within the limits of this report I can not touch upon all 
the features of our relations with the National Founders’ As- 
sociation or the agreement which established those relations, 
but it will devolve upon this convention to say whether we 
shall still continue to make an effort to arbitrate our differ- 
ences with the members of that association; and, if the deci- 
sion be in the affirmative to devise means whereby local unions 
will be compelled to carry out their obligations under national 
agreements to that end.” 


The Chicago Strike. 


“After the settlement of the Cleveland strike, several of the 
large cities of the Central West, which had been compelled 
to withhold demands during the preceding year because of the 
strike of No. 218 and No. 311, came forward with demands, 
some for advances and one for a reduction of hours; in the 
East the members of No. 106, Boston, Mass., and No. 120, 
Schenectady, N. Y., were insisting that the machine question 
should be given attention; and from others came the demand 
that something be done to better the condition and raise the 
wages of the low paid districts, from whose competition the 
foundrymen in better paid centers were sufferine It was be- 
yond the power of the organization to take un all of these at 
once, and it was determined to call a meeting of the Executive 
Board, to which representatives of all those makine demands 
should be invited, the idea beine that when these representa- 
tives came together and discovered the many and varied de- 
mands to which the board was asked to give attention, it 
would have the effect of inducing some to withhold their de- 
mands temporarily, and others to accept a fair compromise 
where it was impossible to secure their demands in full 

“On June 24 the executive board met in Cincinnati with rep- 
resentatives present from No. 218, Cleveland, O.: No. 46, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; No. 244, Detroit, Mich.; No. 509, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Nos. 223 and 239, Chicago, IIl.; No. 106, Boston, Mass.; 
No. 125, Milwaukee, Wis.; No. 120, Schenectady, N. Y.: No 
25, New York, N. Y.; No. 15, Philadelphia, Pa.; No. 84, Buf- 
falo, N: Y.; No. 4, Cincinnati, O.; and No. 20, Covington, 
Ky. These were fairly representative of the disturbed dis- 
tricts. All voiced their sentiments freely, and set forth their 
claims for attention 
Chicago, including Nos. 233 and 239, Chicago, No. 153, Harvey, 
ill., and No. 275, South Chicago, was for a minimum of $3.00 


The demand of the conference board of 


per day for bench and floor molders—an advance of 50 cents 
per day for the former and 25 cents for the latter 

“After having discussed the general situation as it had been 
presented to them by the representatives of the several local- 
ities, the board formulated a policy for the officers to pursue, 
and acceded to a request of President Hoyt, of the N. F. A 
that the Chicago wage question be submitted to a conference 
committee. This committee met in Chicago on Julv 1 and 2, 
but failed to agree, adjourning with two propositions of the 
union’s conferees pending, to-wit: a straight minimum of 
$2.80 per day, or a minimum of $2.85 for floor and $2.75 for 
bench molders, final answer to be given by the N. F. A. on 
July 10. The answer was unfavorable, but a counter proposi- 
tion was made of $2.85 for floor and $2.65 for bench. Im- 
mediately upon receipt of this pronosition it was wired to each 
member of the board with the request that they wire their 
decision upon it. The board decided it to be in the best in- 
terests of the organization to accept, and both the conference 
board and the foundrymen were so notified. Previous to this 
decision being reached, the conference board of Chicago wired 
me that if the executive board did not sanction their demand 
for a $3.00 minimum their members would go out upon an 


independent strike. Realizing the danger of thus involving in 


the neighborhood of 1,400 men, I commissioned Vice President 
Keough to attend the joint meeting of the locals affiliated with 
the conference board called for July 14. Despite all his efforts 
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to induce our members to conform loyally to the decision of 
the executive board, it was determined to undertake an inde- 
pendent strike. It is now almost a year since that strike was 
undertaken, and it is not ended yet. The members of No. 153, 
Harvey, Ill, declined to take part in the strike and accepted 
the decision of the executive board. After a short interval 
the committee in charge declared the strike off in some of the 
shops where its continuance would have been suicidal, and 
concentrated their efforts on the Chicago foundries 

“Tt is difficult to compute the net result of the strike; the 
conference board claims to have established the $3.00 minimum 
in Chicago, and from information at our disposal this seems 
to be correct as applied to from 30 to 40 foundries, some of 
whom signed agreements and others gave verbal promises. 
But there are from six to ten foundries, among them the 
largest and best in the city, which have been lost and are now 
operated as non-union shops, and an indefinite number of 
others which appear to be run without regard to uniformity 
as to wages or conditions 

“That 1s, 


Chicago strike, and, as nearly as I can approximate, a state- 


in brief, a history of the causes that led to the 
ment of the result. It remains to explain to this convention 
the reasons which induced the executive board to assume the 
attitude they did towards the Chicago molders. 

“As 1 have 


Cleveland strike was settled, a number of localities 


already intimated, immediately it became known 
that the 
came forward with demands for which they desired the sanc 
tion of the executive board. Among them were Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, 


had hitherto advanced together and were at 


Chicago, and St. Louis, centers which, 


that time upon the same wage basis. They, in common with 
localities, had been compelled to hold back during 


the Cleveland strike in order that the organization might be 


enabled to concentrate its efforts upon that point. By common 
consent, action upon these demands was deferred until the 
June conference had acted upon the Cleveland wage rate, it 


being generally felt that, as in the past, a settlement reached 
in one of the cities named would form a basis of settlement 


for tl others 


No settlement was reached The Chicago 
conferenc secure an ad- 


hast 


vance, Dt also the « 


board had determined not only t 
al limination of the differential of 25 cents 
per day between the wages of bench and floor molders, which 
iad existed in that city and vicinity for many years. The 
differential of itself excited the strongest 
n on the part of the foundrymen, especially the mem- 
vers of the N F A.., who were supp rted in their position by 
the entire 


iron industry was in a most disturbed condition. The machin- 


the policy of their association. Unfortunately, too 


sts’ nine-hour strike had 





thrown large numbers of our mem- 
ers out of work all over the country In Milwaukee, alone, 


while the Chicags 


wage conference was 1n session, representa- 

ves from that city reported that in the neighborhood of 400 

molders were in idleness. The end or ultimate result of the 
nachinists’ strike upon the foundry industry could not then 


be definitely determined, and*®still further complications were 
threatened by the prospect of a general strike of the 
and Steel Workers 


he executive board realized that if a considerable portion 


\malga 
mated Association of Iron 
1¢ 1,400 men whi 


would be affected by the Chicago wage 


demand had to be supported in a strike for any length of time, 


it would again be necessary for the other cities interested in 


the question of an advance stand aside as they did during 
the Cleveland strike, until perhaps the season was so far ad- 
vanced as to render it impractical to force the issue, and they 
\W ild receive n dvance al ill 


And finally there was the 


urgent necessity of doing some- 


thing for the low paid districts while yet there remained a 
prosperous condition of trade. The board felt, and, in my 
pinion, very properly so, that all of the period of trade activ- 
t) nil ll «+h 


the resources of the organization should not. be 


advancing the large and comparatively speaking 
well paid districts, whose position must remain insecure so 
long as the poorly paid districts were unattended to. 

hese four reasons then—the danger of cementing the 
forces of the N. F. A 
differential between the wages of bench and floor molders and 
the inauguration of another bitter and protracted strike; the 


in resistance of the elimination of the 
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disturbed and 


unfavorable condition of the iron industry; the 
desire that all the large cities should share in whatever advance 


was granted; and the determination to do something towards 
were among those which 


determined the executive board to accept the offer of $2.85 


redeeming the low paid districts, 
for floor and $2.65 for bench molders in Chicago These rea- 


sons were rejected by the Chicago molders, who refused to 
consider the interests of any locality but their own, and it now 
remains for this convention to say whether the situation and 
the interests of the whole organization justified the national 
officers and the executive board in their decision 

Discipline. 


| ; 1 


“The Cleveland strike demonstrates the power of resistance 


possessed by a local.of the Iron Molders’ Union when it is 
called upon to defend the integrity of the Union itself and is 
accorded the united support of the national body and its 


numerous locals And, further, it shows how spontaneous, how 


liberal and how substantial that support will be Lhe cause 
n this case was a good one, its defenders worthy the cause, 
and the organization faithful to both, as it always will be 

“The strike in San Francisco [which was declared off after 
nine months] should warn us of the danger that lies in per- 
mitting our enthusiasm for a worthy cause to induce us to 
| } } 


disregard the laws that have been prescribed for our govern- 


ment and the advice of those vested with the authority of 


their administration, More than that, it emphasizes the folly 
board of 


e Iron Molders’ Union to a foreign organization with little 


f transferring our allegiance from the executive 
, nsibility and 1 d es 
esponsibility and limited resources 


“And, finally, 


and disaffection that must be expected to ensue from utter 


the Chicago strike exemplifies the disintegra- 


isregard of law and constituted authority, and has brought 


home to the organization itself the evil influenc: fa bad 
xample ef npunished 
The Chicago and San Francisco strikes of root are the first 
S es in many vears wherein locals of the Iron Molders’ 
| 1 have persisted, as a body, in an attitude of open defiance 
f the National Union. Of these tw the Chicago strike was 
he most aggravated and, I regret t iy, has stimulated many 
er locals to attempt the same policy. ‘As a result of the 
ippeal circulars sent out by the Chicae conference hoard 
and the accounts which thev contained f success achis ved, 
we have had to contend with more cases of threatened insub- 
rdination than ever before in a similar period of time 


“T trust the danger of such a spirit will be appreciated by this 


-onvention as it has been by its predecessors. There are 
some who still think local unions should be empowered to de- 
lare a strike 1 in rebuttal I need but urge that it has only 
heen since local unions have been restrained from doing so 
that the Ir Molders’ Union has made substantial progress. 
The trend in trades unions as in industries, in this twentieth 
entury, requires that general lirection of therr affairs be 
ted me central tl It can easily be imagined 
pelesslv we would have beet 1 had it been given 

l ns to inaugurate strikes without sanction or in- 
tigation during the past term, and what a shattered rem- 

! f this magnificent organization would have been repre- 
sented here today. The present law does not satisfy those 


‘ ' ’ 


who would ‘rule or ruin,’ nor those who have not yet learned 


restraint, but I say without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction that more disaster, more utter ruin has 
me upon labor organizations by hasty strikes than from any 
ther cause 
“Discipl 
and its success are largely measured by the degree of disci- 
pline which 


ine is essential in a trade union. Indeed, its power 


is observed by its members. That fact is recog- 
nized by every one of the substantial and experienced labor 
organizations of this country. Where you find no restraint 
and absolute liberty to strike at will, you find a weak organi- 
ratior If, then, we would preserve our present prestige and 
power and continue to make enduring progress, we must im- 
press upon every local and every member who enrolls himself 
under our standard that obedience to the law and those who 
are authorized to administer it, is the first duty of membership, 
ind that prompt punishment 
member who violates it. 


awaits either local union or 
No local union is so large as to be 


superior to the union itself. I, therefore, earnestly recommend 
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to this convention, not only to preserve the principles .em- 
bodied in Article VII., Section 2, of the constitution, but to 
so amend and strengthen them that it shall be mandatory upon 
the president and executive board to withdraw the charter of 
a local union whose members ignore the law and the executive 
officers of the Iron Molders’ Union, and persist in an atti- 
tude of defiance and disobedience of both 


Molding Machines. 

“It was my privilege to. call the attention of the Indianapolis 
convention to a growing problem of our craft—the molding 
machine. During the remarkable trade activity, which has been 
a feature of the past three years, the rapidly increasing de- 
mand for the products of the foundry has stimulated the in- 
troduction of molding machines where duplication of work 
made them profitable. The higher minimums which have been 
established have also tended to. promote their ‘use in the foun- 
dry. Laughed at some years ago, the machines have demon- 
strated their usefulness, and few there are among the molders 
who will denv their success or their economv on classes of 
work for which they are adapted. 

“Tt is no longer. the simplest kind of work that is made upon 
the molding machine, for every year has seen an extension 
of its sphere, until today work of a very high grade is being 
made successfully upon them. As the grade of work made 
upon the molding machine improves in quality, it follows that 
a higher degree of skill.is required of the operator. Thus, in 
some instances, foundrymen have found it more profitable to 
employ journeymen molders as machine operators upon the 
better class: of work. 

“Becoming alarmed, apparently at the attention given the 
machine question by. the Indianapolis convention, and misin- 
terpreting our purpose to mean a limitation of its output, if 
not actual opposition to its introduction, the foundrymen, 
especially members of the National Founders’ 
have determinedly opposed the proposition to employ molders 
as operators except, as stated above, where their skill was ab- 
At several confer- 


Association, 


solutely essential to successful operation 
ences with representatives of the Association we have sought 
to reach an understanding ‘whereby molders will be given 
preference as operators, but without success. 

“No good purpose will be served by deceiving ourselves as 
to the measure of success that has attended the experiment 
of the foundrymen in educating bright- young men to be ma- 
chine operators. On the common run of work they have been 
fairly successful, and these so-called ‘unskilled’ operators have 
in time become highly trained specialist molders. Taking that 
view of it, the executive board, at a meeting held in Cincin- 
nati during September, 1901, determined to make a new depart- 
ure, and granted a charter to the machine operators of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., who were admitted to membership subject to cer- 
tain limitations. I am glad to be able to say the. experiment 
has proven very successful; wages have been advanced, the 
local has made satisfactory progress, and is today represented 
by delegate in this convention as Machine Operators’ Union 
No. 382. 

ihe demand for skilled molders will not always be as great 
as it is today, and we can well conceive the time when the 
inolder who would now refuse to take a job. as a machine 
operator will be glad of the opportunity. I desire to emphasize 
one point, however, and that is, he will never be given that op 
portunity unless he is willing to do justice to the possibilities 
of the machine and. shows a willingness to conscientiously 
assist in its development. Our original. attitude towards the 
machine was a short sighted and mistaken one, and the re- 
sulting injury to our own interests cannot be removed by a 
perpetuation of the early prejudice.. The foundry industry is 
developing and our Union must adapt its policy to the chang 
ing conditions or fall into decay 

“It is manifestly to our interest to protect the machine opera- 
tor.in his wages and to assist him in securing a wage com 
mensurate with his output and skill. After giving the dif- 
ferent phases of this question the most careful thought, and 
discussing them with my colleagues, | am prepared to recom- 
mend to this convention that it make provision whereby com- 


petent machine operators will be accepted into membership of 
the Iron Molders’ Union, subject to such provisions as may 
be deemed in the best interest of the craft. 
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“In order that this question might be given the intelligent at- 
tention it deserves, I have determined to refer it to a special 
committee for consideration, and will take pleasure in placing 
before them a more detailed statement than is possible in this 
report.” 


Relations With Kindred Organizations. 


The concluding paragraph of the section of the report deal- 
ing with the above subject is as follows: 

“At the meeting held in Scranton, December, 1901, the Metal 
Federation was formally organized, the following 
Metal Polishers, Machinists, Core Makers, 
Blacksmiths, Stove Mounters and Allied 
and | understand at a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee, he!d in Toledo, O., last April, it was decided 


to issue an invitation to the Iron Molders’ Union to affiliate 


Trades’ 
unions affiliating: 
Pattern Makers, 
Metal Mechanics ; 


It has been determined by the officers and executive board to 
refer decision upon that point to this convention. I feel, how- 
ever, that an expression from me might reasonablv be expected 
As might be gathered from my recommendations upon the 
subject of our relations with the core makers, I realize that 
our interests lead in the direction of close alliances with kind- 
red trades; but, from a careful survey of the Metal Trades’ 
Federation, I am inclined to the thought that it will not be 
prolific of practical results. Among the organizations in affil- 
iation are some who are not only very young in the movement, 
and consequently very inexperienced, but inherently weak and 
unable to withstand a serious attack. This weakness must nec 
essarily communicate itself to any combination of which they 
are a part, and prejudice its movements. In addition to this 
it might be urged that while the constitution of the federation 
expressly provides for careful investigation and consideration 
before a general strike is undertaken, our affiliation with the 
several metal trades would materially increase the danger of 
our local unions becoming sympathetically involved in the 
numerous unauthorized strikes in which their members, ap 
parently without much effort at restraint, become involved 
For these reasons, I am of the opinion that our interests will 
be best served by remaining out of the Metal Trades’ Federa- 
tion and concentrating our efforts towards strenethening our 
position in the foundry itself.” 


Limitation of Output. 


“One of the most popular charges against trades unionism is 


+ 


that it designs to arbitrarily limit output and to 


onnose the 
introduction of systems and devices designed to increase the 
productivity of th 
used this very effectively of late years in their efforts to dis- 


workman. Employers’ associations have 


eredit trade unionism in the minds of the public. That the 
charge is in the main, unjust, needs no argument of mine 
convince this convention. The Iron Molders’ Union has taken 


] 


the ground, and will maintain it, that it will 


countenance 
neither arbitrary and unreasonable limitation of output on the 
part of its members, nor equally arbitrary and unreasonable 


exactions on the part of an employer. It is as much the func 


tion of a trade union to protect tts member against demands 
for an excessive day’s work as it is to protect him in his wages 


We can not as workingmen consent to be driven like slaves 


tior 


to the point of exhaustion nor to tamely submit to exact! 


which shorten our lives and prematurely incapacitate us for 


useful toil. Yet were the policy advocated by some employers 
question but that 


pursued without restraint, there can be mm 
early incapacity and premature death would be the lot 


been devised which, by 


of many 
workingmen. ..umerous plans have 


appealing to his cupidity, stimulate the workman to greater 


effort we can foresee but 


Legitimate to a certam degree, 


one ultimate result from these schemes—an excessive days 
work 

“In an effort to resist this tendency some of our locals hay: 
put forth misguided efforts and have given color to the gen 
eral. and unjust accusation made by employers against the I1 
Molders’ Union. Nor has the union itself been entirely fre« 
from mistakes of this kind in its history, for many of you will 
have a distinct recollection of a law adonted, against the advice 
of many of our best thinkers, by the London convention of 
1886, which essayed to prescribe a limit of $3.50 per day upon 


the earnings of piece workers. It did not take long to demon 


strate the impracticability of such legislation, and its unpop 
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ularity among the members in general, for the law not only 
remained a dead letter, but was repealed at the first oppor- 
tunity. Some locals still attempt to perpetuate the policy of 
limiting earnings of piece workers, which after all is limitation 
ef output by another name, but unless the limit is slaced so 
high that a few or none can reach it, it is nothing but a 
source of trouble and fails of its purpose; and to my mind, it 
has a distinct tendency to reduce prices. Compare the condi 
tion of locals that have no limit, and they are in the vast 
majority, with those that have, and draw your own conclu- 
sions. I am in hearty sympathy with the expression upon this 
subject adopted by the last conference committee, and recited 
elsewhere in this report, and I recommend it for the endorse 
ment of this body. 

“In the foundries where day-work prevails, occasional fric 
tion has arisen over the amount of a day’s work and attempts 
to increase it, and some times our members have not displayed 
the best of judgment in handling it, but, as a rule, the diff 
culty yields to common sense treatment if both employer and 
molder are actuated by a spirit of fairness. It should be our 
purpose, at all times, to give a fair day’s work for a fair day's 
pav and in deciding what is fair in each case we must allow 
neither prejudice nor precedent to control our judement and 
sense of equity. I hope these sentiments will be indorsed by 
this convention and the position of the Iron Molders’ Union 
clearly defined.” 


Abolition of Piece Work. 


In accordance with the instructions of the Indianapolis con 
vention, a vote of the membership was asked upon the propo 


sition to abolish piece work in the foundry This we recog 
nized to be a very important issue and contemr't°4 a most 
radical change from the time-honored system prevailing in 


several branches of our trade. Every effort was made to stim 


ilate intelligent discussion in the Journal, but, I regret to say 
our membership both in this and the subsequent vote dis 
played an apathy inconsistent with the gravity of the question 


though a small one, was very decisively tn favor 


the vote, 
the abolition of piece work, standine 12,449 in fav*r and 
1,045 oppe sed 


“In accordance with this expression, the subject was brought 


ip for discussion at the conference with S. F. N. D. A. rep 
resentatives in March, 1900. The proposition that stove mold 

g be placed upon a day-work basis was vigorously opposed 
yy the conferees of the Association and as vigorously urged 
by the union’s representatives. Beyond demonstrating that 


he day-work proposition would meet with the strenuous op 
position of stove manufacturers, conference adjourned without 


much progress being made. Since that time no further at 


tempt has been made to push the change in the stove plate 
foundries. As applied to those branches of the trade wherein 
the piece-price system would be inequitable and unfair to the 


molder, the national union has always consistently opposed 


s introduction or sought to eradicate it. I am convinced, 

however, that in those subdivisions of the trade wherein the 

niece-price system has been for many years the established and 

accepted custom, a change so revolutionary as the transition 
1 


to a day-work basis would be, will not only prove most difficult 


accomplishment, but will develop most 


! objectionable lea 
ires and prove a disappointment te many who are now earnest 
in its advocacy. For these reasons I believe the interests of 


members employed 


upon those classes of work which al 
most from the inception of the industry have been upon a piece 
rice basis, will be best conserved by efforts to regulate prices 


d litions, rather than by any efforts we might make to 


a h the system. As applied to the machinery or jobbing 
erests, | am unequivocally opposed to the introduction of 
piece work and in accord with all practical efforts to abolish 


might exist.” 


he Empire Steel & Iron Co. has blown out two stacks in 


= 


Berks County, Pa 


he Penn Iron Works, Lancaster, Pa., has granted the pud 


rs in its employ an advance in wages from $4.25 to $4.50 


he men in the finishing departmet 


er ton 


t have received 
portionate advances [he men have been on a strike for 
me time. 


f 
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VALLEY MOLDERS’ WAGES FIXED. 





lhe foundrymen and molders in the Mahoning and Shenan 
go Valley Districts of Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsyl 
vania settled their wage issues in an amicable conference at 
Youngstown, O., the session ending on the night of July 3 
[he molders will receive $2.90 per day in the future. The 
old rate was $2.75, and they demanded $3 


/ 


A compromise was 
reached after a two days’ session. The settlement made at 
Youngstown will govern all molders identified with the Iron 
Molders’ Union and foundrymen connected with the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association. It will no doubt govern other 
Thornton, of St 
Manager Kaufman, of the Vulcan Foundry Co., New 
Castle, Pa., 


Sennett Co., 


foundries, in the two Valleys also. Geo. Q 
Louts ; 
and Carl Horix, general manager of the Geo. B 
Youngstown, represented the National Founders’ 
Association members. It provides as follows 

1. That for one year from July Ist, 1902, the minimum 
wages for molders in. the city of Youngstown, Ohio, shall be 
$2.90 per day of nine hours 

2 Chat twenty cents per day be added to the wages of all 
molders now in the employ of the Youngstown foundries. 

3. All overtime, except in case of accident or causes beyond 
our control, shall be paid for at the rate of time and one-half 
time, but no overtime shall be paid until the molder shall have 
worked 54 hours per week. Double time shall be paid molders 
employed Sundays and the following legal holidays, to-wit: 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 

4. It shall be optional with the individual foundrymen 
whether its shops shall be operated on the give and take system 
or by the full number of hours, but, in either case, the over 
time shall be paid for as provided for in article three 


5 It is agreed that no 


restrictions shall be placed on the 
output of the molders in any of the foundries involved in this 
agreement, and that all individual castings, of number of 
castings, from one pattern or patterns heretofore produced in 
one day or multiple of one day, shall be made in at least.the 
same number of days 

6. The parties hereto pledge their best efforts to carry out 
this agreement in good faith, with the understanding that 
luring its life the tron molders of Youngstown shall make 
no further demands upon the foundrymen 

This agreement shall continue in force until June 30th, 

1903, and unless sixty (60) days previous thereto, notice of a 
desire to change any of the conditions of this agreement be 
given by either party hereto, then this agreement to continue 
and be in force until June 30th next following 


Che catalogue of the college of engineering, Ohio State Uni 
versity, Columbus, which has been received at this office, in 
dicates that the university is admirably equipped to give in 
industrial arts, chemical 


struction in architecture, ceramics, 


engineering, civil engineering, electrical engineering, me 
anical engineering, mining engineering and in mining. Sev 
eral new buildings have been built in the past two years and 
the legislature has provided for the erection of several more, 
which will be up to date in every particular and greatly facili 
tate instruction in the scientific departments 


The American Steel & Wire Co 


through Eastern ports last month of nearly 7,000 tons of wire 


made export shipments 


and wire nails [he consignments of wire aggregated more 


than 5,000 tons. South America and Australia were the largest 


purchasers, South America taking 2,290 tons, made up as 


follows: Buenos Ayres, 758 tons; Rosario, 554 tons; Monte 
video, 166 tons, and various other ports, including Santos, 
Bahia and Pernambuco, 812 tons. To the Antipodes 1,028 tons 
were forwarded, including one lot of 432 tons lo Chinese 


ind Japanese ports 212 tons were forwarded. South Africa 


ok 210 tons; Cuba, 187 tons; Mexico, 187 tons lo Great 
Britain 319 tons were shipped 
‘he United States Foundry & Sales Co. has been incorpor 


ated in New Jersey with $150,000 capital. The company will 


perate a foundry at South Norwalk, N. J. The incorporators 
are H. S. Gould, John Billings and L. B. Bailey. 
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A System of Cost and Shipping 
Records for Blast Furnaces. 


A correspondent of the Book-Keeper under the non-de-plume 
of “Chaney” has submitted a number of forms designed for 
blast furnace cost records. We have received the original 
forms and are able to place before the readers of The Jron 
Trade Review in the accompanying engravings a representa- 
tion of a useful accounting system as applied to blast furnace 
practice. 

Fig..1 is a page from the blast furnace book, showing the 
weekly production in the aggregate and per diem, the con- 
sumption of material and the cost per ton of iron. This gives 
in a comprehensive sweep the general details in tabular form, 
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is notified of shipments of material, the numbers are entered 
in the columns and as soon as they arrive the dates are in- 
serted opposite the numbers. The same operation is per- 
formed with the dates showing charges of freight and when 
bills of material are received. 

Fig. 6 serves a double purpose, order and sales book, and 
shows the attempt of the accountant to grapple with the new 
order of things—shipments by chemical analyses rather than 
the old plan of shipment by grain or fracture. One of the 
perplexing questions has been to keep the orders so that they 
could be readily examined and enable the clerk in charge to 
ascertain at a glance how much has been shipped on the order 
Che bookkeeper uses a “Perfect” file which is similar to a 
loose leaf ledger and has an index. This permits the orders to 
be kept alphabetically. Each day the shipments are made, the 
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FIG. I.—BLAST FURNACE BOOK, SHOWING WEEKLY PRODUCTION, MATERIAL CONSUMED AND COST PER TON OF IRON. 
SHEET 16% X I2 INCHES. 


of the furnace production and efficiency. A portion of the 
sheet is reserved for explanations of delays, accidents, etc., 
which would interfere with the work and thus the several 
weeks may be compared with each other and due allowance 
made for any disturbance from whatever cause. 

Fig. 2 gives the weekly cost statement, showing amount of 
material consumed per ton of product and the relative cost. 
‘The monthly production sheet is shown in Fig. 3, which gives 
the number of tons produced, the quantity of different ores, 
limestone and fuel consumed, the cost of iron per ton, the 
quantity of material received and the value of stock on hand. 

Fig. 4 shows the distribution of wages, etc., which acts as a 
check against unusual expense for any particular furnace. 

A page from the stock book is illustrated in Fig. 5. This 
book is reserved for material received. When the company 


clerk turns to the order as per the form illustrated in Fig. 6, 
entering the date, car number and the amount. 

[he orders can also be arranged to correspond with the ac- 
counts in the ledger and it is then necessary to post to the 
ledger but once a month, which can be done in this way in a 
few minutes. Should an itemized statement be required, it 
can be copied direct from the order or sales book 

Fig. 7 is for the shipping clerk. One of these slips is made 
out for each shipment and in this way it prevents any re 
writing of orders, is easily handled and arranged for each 
day’s shipments. 


The Pressed Steel Car Co., of Pittsburg, is the largest single 
consumer of steel in the world, using 1,600 tons of steel per 


day. 
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PROBLEMS IN ELECTRICAL DRIVING OF TOOLS. peed of tool between adjacent steps of cone pulley or gears 
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speed electric motor as a drive. For this purpose the alter- 
nating current induction motor, a mechanically simple ma- 
chine, is admirably adapted. The quality and temper of cut- 
ting tool and material to be worked are limiting conditions 
of its speed, which is inversely proportional to weight of 
metal removed; so that for any reasonable speed obtained by 
speed change, is an equivalent to cutting speed results, by 
properly adjusting the feed of tool and size of cut, or is the 
removable of as much metal as will still maintain the inherent 
properties of the tool. 

Consider a lathe having cone pulleys in which it is pro 
posed to-turn off a cylinder of cast iron, and it is found that 
the nearest to custumary speed or one step of cones is a littice 


Distribution of Wages at Furnaco 
Month of — 
j sis y Fe 
sanded Badd Li T T+ Lf lf 
Engineers and Water Tenders, 
Fircmen, 


Nizht and Day Founde: 

Stove Tenders, 

Keepers and Helpers, 

Rubbage and Clay, 

Cindermen, 

Trackmen, ° 
Iron Carriers, 

Fillers, 

Stock Cleaners, 

Carpenters and Blacksmiths 

Loaders and lron Breakers, 4 


Teamsters 


Labor Buss, 
Unloading Stock, 
Permanent Improvements, 


Repairs, 


Superintendent, Clerks, 
Monthly Men and Gen’! Office, 
Total, 


Tons materia! filled to one ton 
iron made, Sq 
Cost of labor to one ton material 


filled (not including iron carriers 
and outside men, ) 
Total cost of labor to one ton 
material filled (including repairs 
and improvements, ) 


FIG. 4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WAGES PER TON OF IRON EACH MONTH. 
A METHOD OF CHECKING THE DIFFERENT FOREMEN IN ANY UN 
USUAL EXPENSE. SHEET 5 X I0 INCHES. 


fast, and on the adjacent step a little slow for the usual cut 
A compensation may be made here by running on eack 
speed with its maximum cut, both runs producing a like result, 
which is equivalent to having a middle speed from a variable 
speed motor or otherwise, and a cut the average of former two 
Or the products of speed, times, size of cut or weight of 
metal removed, in each of the three cases are equal and 
represent the work done, or weight of metal. removed per 
kilowatt hour, when reduced to these units 

The. work done depends largely upon the quality and 
temper of cutting tool, and if these properties be increased, 
the speed can be increased proportionately with corresponding 
increase of output. It is quite possible to obtain these re- 
sults to a marked degree, and time only will reveal the fact. 
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Change of speed for the most part is made to accommodate 
the different cutting radii between practical limits, and are 
designed to suit conditions of machine operation 


Street Car Motors for Cranes and Mill Tables. 


BY G. E. FLANAGAN 
It sometimes happens that an appliance developed for a 
special service exhibits certain general characteristics which 
render it useful in various ways other than those for which it 
was intended. The improved form, standardized type, and 
comparatively low cost of the modern street car motor—ad- 
vantages which have been attained through the great demand 


DATE. Car Nos,| Weight, Ree.Frt. Bill, Date Car N Weight. Reet 





if 
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FIG. 5.—STOCK BOOK, COVERING CARS, WEIGHT, WHEN RECEIVED, 
FREIGHT CHARGED AND DATE WHEN BILL RECEIVED SHEET 
Sig X 13 INCHES 


for car service—have rendered this form of electrical max hine 
available for many purposes besides that for which it was 
originally designed. Prominent among these is the electric 
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traveling crane, the requirements of which are in many 
spects similar to street car service; some of the demands com 
mon to both being powerful starting t rque, capacity for en 
during an overload for a shi rt time, and close speed regula 
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tion under varying loads by means of controlling rheostats 


hese qualities are exhibited to perfection in the series wound 
machine, of which the street car motor is a leading type, the 
speed of which is governed to a great nicety by the introduc- 
tion of a variable resistance 1m series with the motor. This 
motor will run fast or slowly according to the work it is 
doing, in fact its rotative speed will increase until the arma 
ture destroys itself if the load is removed and no resistance 
placed in circuit to decrease correspondingly the flow of cur 
rent. ~The motor is geared so that its normal speed under the 
given load will closely approximate what is desired for the 
longest runs, and the speed naturally falls when the load in 
creases; while for decreasing loads and for starting, the con- 
trolling resistance is introduced into the circuit The motor 
quickly attains its normal speed, corresponding to the load, 
and the counter electromotive force set up automatically re- 
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duces the current, allowing the resistance introduced for this made that h 
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a question of drive in a galvanizing plant—either. steam cr 
electric. In this plant we have a very damp place; also fumcs 
from the acid vats: . I had asked if a dust proof motor woul | 
be practical in this installation and if they could be thorough! 
protected ; and was advised that such a motor entirely enclos 
would be cut down in efficiency. about 30 percent. The cons: 
quence was that I placed the motor outside of the building 
and used an open type machine. Is it a fact that the efficiency 
of the closed type motor is less than the open type? 

A Member—I think I wrote that letter. I merely stated that 
a 30-h. p. motor would give about. 18 h. p. if entirely enclosed 

The President—In other words, the motor would have to 
be run at a less output and with a-less. production of heat 
in order not to get it too hot. The output of a certain size 
would be reduced, but the efficiency would not be materially 
different. 

Mr. Dick—Perhaps a word may not be out of place regard 
ing motors for machine tool drive. So far as the kinds of 
motors are concerned, manufacturers are prepared to furnish 
either variable speed motors or constant speed for use with 
some form of mechanical speed changing device as the cus 
tomer may prefer. I believe, however, that the. present 
tendency is more and more towards the variable speed motor 
I do not think, however, that any fixed rule can be laid down 
for all classes of. work. Each motor or type of motor has a 
class of work to which it is best suited. A careful study of 
conditions, kind of work, etc, in any installation, must de 
termine what is most suitable for that particular installation 


INDUSTRIAL SUMMARY. 


{If you are in need of machinery of any description, please notify 7%- 
Ivon Trade Review, and we will put you in communication with our 
advertisers at once.) 


New Buyers in the Market and Some of Their Wants :— 

The Stoltz Supply Co., Belleville, I1., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000 and will manufacture ma 
chinery. The incorporators are: U. F. Stoltz, Mary D. Stoltz 
and C. E, Glassen. 


The Chapelle Furnace Co., Los Angeles, Cal., has | 


been. in 
corporated with a capital stock of $500,000. The directors are: 
George Spalding, W. M. Statelar, San Francisco; A. Chapelle 
and L:-G. Parker, Los Angeles. 

[he Stanford Engine & Machine Co., 76 Montgomery St., 
Jersey City, N. J., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $250,000. The incorporators are: W. M. Lawson, W. F. 
Ellis, George C. Gamell, Samuel Hall, John T. Bouvier 

The Langston Mooring Co.; New. York, has been recently 
incorporated and will manufacture naval machinery; capital 
stock, $50,000. - The directors ar: William Langston, W. A 
Stafford, and Isabella Langston, of Brooklyn 

Charles Hertzsch & Son have established the Jeffersonyille 
Mig. Co. in a building leased from the M. A. Sweeney & Bro 
Foundry Co., Louisville, Ky 

he National Bridge Supply Co., Groton, N. Y., will-sell and 
manufacture bridge supplies, tools and machinery The com 
pany is capitalized at $50,000 and the board of directors is 
composed as follows: Jay Conger, Benn Conger, of Groton; 
Charles F. Blackman, John M. Monyhna and George ‘11 
Bacin, of New York 

E. F. Wittler, formerly treasurer of the Seattle chamber of 
commerce but later a member of. the firm of A: Gast & Co., 
of St. Louis, has bought an interest in the Corbin Machinery 
Co., Seattle, Wash. The name of the’-concern will now be 
the Wittler-Corbin Machinery Co., and the capital stock will 
be increased from $20,000 to $40,000. 

The Sherman-Casey Mfg. Co., which will manufacture fur 
nacé appliances in Chattanooga, Tenn., has been. incorporated 
with a capital of $250,000 under the laws of New. Jersey. The 
incorporators are Morris Sherman, George R. Allison and 
William F. Rea, 18 Montgomery St., Jersey City: 

The Marcus Hanan Co., New York, has been incorporated 
and will manufacture machinery with a capital stock of $12,000. 
The directors are: Marcus Hanan, B. A.-Hanan and R. W. 
Long, of Brooklyn. 

The Frankfort Brass Co., Frankfort, Ind., has been incor- 
porated with $25,000 capital for the purpose of engaging in 
the manufacture of brass specialties. A plant two stories 
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high and 32x80 feet will be erected. W. H. Coulter is presj- 
dent; C. C. McFann, vice president; J. B. Marvin, secretary 
and treasurer. The above officers together with J. B. Meifeld 
and H. C. Sheridan are the directors. 

The Fort Wayne Steel Foundry Co., with a proposed capi- 
talization of $200,000 is being organized at Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The American Railway Castings Co. has been incorporated 
at Jersey City, capital $500,000, to manufacture railway cast- 
ings, etc.; incorporators, Charles N. King, Le Grand Bouker 
and W. M. Greene, of Jersey City. 

[he Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co., Toledo, O., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by Chas. H. Carroll, 
Frank Collins, A. R. Demory, Harry L. Thompson and Chas, 
R. Clapp. 

The Whitehead Machinery Co., of Davenport, Ia., has been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital for the purpose of repairing, 
buying and selling new and second hand engines and ma- 
chinery. The new company has taken over the business of 
W. W. Whitehead 
dent and treasurer; Oswald Schmitt, vice president; W. W. 


The officers are A. L. Hageboeck, presi- 


Whitehead, general manager; W. E. Bent, secretary 

The Kent-Ryan Machine Co., of New York City, has been 
incorporated with $5,000 capital to conduct a machinery ware- 
house. J. W. Kent, J. D. Kent and T. J. Ryan are the in- 
corporators 

The Union Chain & Forge Co., of Ellwood City, Pa., has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital to build a chain and 
forging plant. C. M. Goodfellow, Arthur Kugemann, R. A. 
Todd, C. M. Leslie and G. W. Drach are the incorporators 

The Coatesville Brass Co., of Coatesville, Pa., has been in 
cerporated with $5,000 capital 

The Faleon Ore Co., of Birmingham, Ala., has been incor 
porated with $30,000 capital to operate blast furnaces and de 
velop ore mines. Morris Adler and E. J. Smyer are the in- 
corporators 

The B. F. Freeland Sons’ Co., Sturgis, Mich., has been or 
ganized with $30,000 capital for the purpose of engaging in 
the manufacture of steel water tanks. A new plant will be 
erected immediately and employment will be given to about 
75 men 

The American Excelsior & Machine Co., of Baltimore, Md., 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital for the purpose 
of developing patented improvements in machinery. J. W. 
Leroux, J. R. Bate, G. H. White, J. L. Alcock and J. M. Lyell 
are the incorporators 

[he Locomotive & Machine Co. of Montreal, Ltd., of 
Montreal, Quebec, has been incorporated with $1,000,000 
capital. M. J. Haney, J. T. Davis, Michael Connolly, G. P 
Brophy and Roger Miller are the incorporators 

(he Aurora Foundry Co., of Aurora, IIL, has increased its 
capital from $25,000 to $40,000 

The Western Foundry Co., of Chicago, has 
capital frem $50,000 to $100,000 

Che Columbia Wire Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been in 
corporated with $10,000 capital to engage in the manufacture 
of wire and wire products. B. J. Malone, M. A. Dooley and 


Mi. Lucey are the incorporators 


nereased its 


New Construction :— 


[he Stewart Iron Works, of Cincinnati, manufacturers of 
fences, jails and general architectural and structural iron work, 
have purchased property on the L. & N. and C. & O. railroads 
in Covington, Ky., in order to get more room. A new branch 
plant will be erected but the works in Cincinnati will be con 
tinued 

President Flickinger, of the Galion Wagon Gear Co., Galion, 
O., has announced that the plant partially destroyed by fire 
two weeks ago will be rebuilt 

The Fort Pitt Bridge Co. has begun work on the enlarge- 
ment of its plant at Canonsburg, Pa. The company has se- 
cured the contract for the erection of the new works of the 
Youngstown Mfg. Co. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the erection of the new 
machine shop of the Danville Foundry & Machine Co., Dan- 
ville, Ill. The shop will be two stories high, 300 feet long and 
55 feet wide. A large amount of new machinery will be in- 
stalled, contracts for which will be awarded shortly. 

he Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Engineering Co., Cleveland, 
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will erect a handsome office building on Central Ave., near 
Cone St., in connection with its new works. The plans call 
for a building 15 stories high. At present it is the intention 
of the company to build nine stories, and to make an addition 
some years hence. The estimated cost is $30,000 

Calvin Pardee will add a billet mill to his plant. at Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey The new mill will employ 250 men 
Contracts have been awarded for the erection of the new 
3altimore, Md The 


The plant will contain 


plant of the Baltimore Rolling Mill Co., 
main building will be 150x462 feet. 
several merchant mills 

[he Davenport Foundry & Machine Co., Davenport, Ia., has 
awarded contracts for the erection of a new building 87x132 
feet. It will be used as a machine shop 

[he Glasgow Iron Co., Pottstown, Pa., is preparing plans 
for the erection of two 50-ton open-hearth furnaces 

Che Sterling Wrench & Tool Co. has decided to erect its new 
plant at Dixon, III 

The Oil Well Supply Co. has decided to erect a machine 
shop at Florence, Col 

[The Magnus Metal Co., of Buffalo, 


erect a plant to cost $ 


N. Y., has decided to 
75,000 at Fortieth St. and Emerald Ave., 
Chicago The main building will be 350 feet long and 100 
feet wide 
Che Capewell Horse Nail Co., 


portion of its plant recently destroyed by fire 


Hartford, Conn., has decided 
to rebuild that 
Insurance adjustments have already been made and contracts 
for the new buildings will be awarded immediately 
Plans have been perfected for the new plant of the Betten 
dorf Axle Co., to be located on a large tract of land outside 


of the city of Davenport, la. There will be four large build 


ings, each 700 feet long and 240 feet wide. A foundry will 
also be built 

R. A. Cook, of the Central City Lron Works, 
Wis., is to 
of foundry and machine shops 
Louisville & Nashvill 


will build general shops at South Louisville, Ky., at an ex 


Stevens Point, 
expend from $10,000 to $25,000 in the enlargement 


It is reported that the Railroad Cx 


penditure of $1,000,000 
Che Ryan Boiler Works, Washington, Pa., 


dition, 


will have an ad 
70 feet long 
Che Detroit Steel Casti ing a brick building 
75x150 feet, adjoining its present plant, which will double its 
capacity 

The McClary Mig. ¢ will build an extensive foundry at 
London, Ont lhe plans indicate one of the 
foundries in Canada 
Che Hendey Machine Co., Torrington, Conn., has awarded 


a contract for the construction of an addition t 


factory building will be a three-story brick structure, 632x120 


icet 

Phe D “« H ] ps it (one nta, N \ , are te be en irge | 
There will be a new machine shop, a steam heating and powel 
tation nd at electric light tation 


On account of the scarcity of structural material the Cham 


pion Rivet Co., of Cleveland, O., has been forced to modify 
its building plans for the erection of the new plant that it 
will erect in the Pittsburg Di ct Only portion f 
plant decided upon is to be erected immediately 


Fires and Accidents : 


lhe brass and iron foundries and the pattern 


Scranton Steam Pump Manufacturing ( Scranton, Pa 
were destroyed by fire last week entailing a k 


National Steel Co., Bel 


was badly damaged last week as the result of an ex 


ss of $30,000 

Furnace No. 1 of the plant of the 
laire * ' s 
plosion and will be out of blast for some time for repairs 

Fire in Cleveland July 11 seriously damaged the building 
owned by P. S. Balkwill and occupied on the first floor by 
the Angel Wire Nail Works, by the Globe Pattern Works on 
the second, and by the Balkwill Pattern Co. on the third, The 
loss is estimated at $15,000, covered by insurance 

Pascal Amesse’s foundry at Montreal, Que., was damaged by 
Loss $7,000, 


fire, the interior of the building being destroyed 97; 


covered by insurance 


The Pittsburg District — 


The McCullough-Dalzell Crucible Co. is contemplating the 
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erection of a $25,000 addition to its present plant located at 
and Allegheny Valley Railroad 


The Pittsburg Steel Foundry, of Pittsburg, operating a plant 


Thirty-sixth St 
at Glassport, Pa., is at present casting basic and acid open 
hearth ingots for rolling mills whose rolling capacity exceeds 


the melting capacity. Some large orders have recently been 


closed. Prompt shipments can be made on nearly all sizes 
The Standard Chain Co. has granted all of its employes an 

advance of § percent in wages... The men employed at Marion, 

Ind., have refused the advance and have walked out. The 


plant has been closed down indefinitely 

The Edgar S. Low Co., dealers in contractors’ and railroad 
supplies, with offices in the Empire Building, have decided to 
erect a car and railroad supply plant at Everson, Pa. The cost 


of the plant will be about 


$150,000 Three. buildings will be 
erected each about 100 feet long and 60 feet wide 

The Garland Nut & Rivet C 
days begin the erection of a new plant in West Pittsburg, the 
A brick 


Most of the stock is owned by the stockholders in 


Pittsburg, will within a few 


cost to be about $100,000 structure 700x75 feet will 


ve built 


the Garland Chain Works at Rankin, and the rivet. depart 


ment of the latter will be removed to the new plant 


Besides 
cold and hot rivets of all sizes, the company will manufacture 
hot and cold press, blank and tap nuts, the patents for all of 
which are owned by it. At the beginning about 200 men will 
be employed. The officers are John W. Garland, president ; 


Robert Garland, treasurer; Alfred Sang, general manager, 
and Edgar Dunn, superintendent 


General Industrial Notes:— 


[he partnership heretofore existing in Cincinnati between 
J. W. Foley and F. Johannigmann has been dissolved by mu 
tual consent, J. W. Foley retiring The manufacture of gray 
Frank Johannigmann at 
siness, Nos. 629-637 West Front St 


iron castings will be continued by 
the present place of bu 

The exceptions filed in the findings of Judge Pennypacker 
in the suit brought by Edward Toland and others to pre 
vent the consummation of the sale of the Bethlehem Iron Co 
to the Bethlehem Steel Co., of South Bethlehem, Pa., were 
dismissed in the common pleas court at Philadelphia, Pa., last 


week 
the Bethlehem Iron Ci 


Che plaintiffs who were the minority stockholders of 
complained that their rights were not 
sufficiently protected by the sal 


In dismissing the exceptions 
it was held that the stockholders, bot! 


h majority and minority, 
of the company benefited by the sale 
Ger \. McKeel & C ot Jacks n, Mich 


; ‘ ‘ 
i 


specialties in sheet metal goods, have again found 


manufacturers of 
ferrules an 
le their capacity which will be accomplished 


it necessary to dou 


is soon as their new addition of 40x70 has been completed, 


ind another story added to their present building which is 
{0X 200 Che above will be finished by Sept. 1 


The new foundry of E. R, Caldwell & Co., at Bradford, Pa., 


will be finished in the latter part of the present month here 
ilready hat I et worl he products 
re wel ip g ry work, be 
es pe ‘ ne 
The National Iron Work ( , pending about $8,000 in 
pl ement n the ol (,;reen Bay plant preparatory to re 
moving to it the plant on Garfield Av Duluth. The old mal 
eable furnace stack and ovens have been replaced by new 
ones and a mammoth steam hammer being erected in. the 
plant 
lhe Ameri Brake Shoe & | dry Co. has purchased 
the annex of the Ross-Nehan foundry and the brake shoe 
department in Chattanooga Tenn he plant is to be enlarged 


and the number of employes doubled 


lhe machinists employed by tl Pennsylvania Engine Z 
lhe machin [ 1 by é vania Engineering 


We rks, New Castle Pa , afe ona trike for a 10 percent ad 


vance in wages [hey want the same scale that is in force 
in the Pittsburg district. The men rejected an offer of a 5 per 
cel adv nce 

The Cuy ga Wire & Fence f Cuyahoga Falls, O., has 
been incorporated ler the f New. Jersey. capital 
S1.000,006 

Lhe over! ng | 1 e li & Steel 
Ck Pottsville, Pa., is now in prog ‘| Pioneer furnace 


Continued on page 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





The Dobbie Foundry & Machine Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
has a new catalogue, No. 10. This work contains 208 6x9 
pages copiously illustrated with the line of contractors’ and 
quarrymen’s machinery made by this company. This includes 
concrete mixers, steam hoisting engines, derricks and derrick 
parts, sheaves and sheave blocks, boilers, tanks and castings, 
rooter plows, horse and hand power hoisting machinery, etc. 
The catalogue contains one especially useful feature for the 
benefit of purchaser and manufacturer. This consists of 
blanks, bound in with the catalogue but easily detached, for 
requesting quotations. These are printed in copying ink, are 
carefully drawn and suggest what should be told in order 
that a. satisfactory reply may be made and, lastly, are quite 
likely to encourage and start a profitable business acquaintance 

The vises and anvils manufactured by the Columbian Hard 
ware Co., Cleveland, are the subject matter of an exceptionally 
fine specimen of the craft of the engraver and the printer 
The product is illustrated in detail and the individual elements 
of the vises, for example, are carefully described as to work- 
manship and material. The familiar vise presents an alto- 
gether different aspect when considered in this fashion. The 
catalogue is entitled “Vises and Anvils” but a couple of. pages 
are given to cast steel sledges for blacksmiths and horseshoers 

The general catalogue, No. 42, of the Stilwell-Bierce & 
Smith-Vaile Co., Dayton, O., contains 136 pages, standard 
size, 6xQ inches, and illustrates single and duplex pumps, 
triple expansion pumping engines, compound pumping engines, 
vacuum pumps, hydraulic pumps, triplex power pumps, jet and 
surface condensers, air compressors, etc: The great range of 
this catalogue does not exhaust the list of types or sizes made 
by the company and is only intended to. cover those that ex 
perience indicates are in general demand. The company is 
sues special catalogues of air compressors, boiler feed pumps, 
power pumps, condensing apparatus, turbine water wheels, 
Stilwell heaters.and purifiers, filter presses and oil mill ma 
chinery. 

We have received the stock list of the Scully Steel & Iron 
Co., Chicago, for July and August. The publication is a well 
indexed pamphlet of 146 pages of almost every imaginable 
material and appliance for structural and boiler work. 

Catalogue G., sent out by the Skinner Engine Co.. Erie, Pa., 
is a commendable piece of work. An effort has been made by 
means of the two color process to show the standard finish 
of the automatic engines made by this company and the at- 
tempt is a creditable one.. Many sectional views are shown 
in halftone, and the special system of lubrication receives 
consideration in detail. Not the least interesting of the illus- 
trations is a reproduction of a remarkable photograph. This 
was taken on the governor side of the engine, a 14x15 at 270 
r. p. m., with an exposure of. '4 second. A change of load 
happened.to coincide with the snap shot and the extremes of 
the wrist pin range are clearly shown as the load varied 

Che Commonwealth Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo., with works 
ai Granite City, Il., has prepared a neatly illustrated catalogue 
of the Commonwealth truck, swing truck, truck end casting, 
truck swing end casting, truck and body bolsters and the 
separate body bolster. The trucks are made to interchange 
with the present standard and have M. C. B. arch bars, etc 

The Fort Wayne Electric Works, Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
favored us with another monthly calendar, the present one 
illustrating a direct connected generator of type MPL. 

“Electric Motor-Vehicle Equipments” is the title of circular 
No. 1059 issued by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa.. The circular announces that as a result of 
five years’ experience in supplying motors to the electric ve- 
hicle industry, the company now offers a complete line of 
standard automobile equipment. The motors are made with 
either plain or ball bearings in a variety of sizes and the other 
equipment also covers a corresponding range. 

The Triumph gasoline stoves are described and freely il 
lustrated in a recent catalogue issued by the Stoddard Mfg 
Co., Dayton, O. Both stoves, ovens and cooking utensils re 
ceive detailed treatment. 

The “two of a kind” panel calendar sent us by the Reserve 
Press Co., Cleveland, is adorned with a fine photograph of two 
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dogs posing in a manner at once the envy and despair of the 
ambitious photographer. Another portion of the available 
space on the panel is taken up with a pair of presses, “two of 
another kind,” but having the same appearance of dogged per 
sistency. The Reserve Press Co. manufactures presses, dies, 
forgings and special machinery 


N. M. T. A. Certificate of Recommendation. 


he National Metal Trades Association, through E. F. Du 
Brul, of Cincinnati, first vice president and acting commissioner 
has perfected a plan under consideration for some time, by 
which a certificate of recommendation is issued by the as 
sociation to employes who have proved their loyalty to the 
association and its members. The idea is much on the lines of 
the card which the National Founders’ Association began issu 
ing to molders at the time of the Cleveland strik« The N. M 
[. A. certificate is well gotten up, is leather bound and an 
attractive piece of work. Application blanks are prepared on 
one side of which are blanks to be filled out by the machinist 
applying for a certificate, the name of the firm recommending 
him being appended. On the back of the blank are the regu 
lations governing certificates of recommendation. On taking 
employment with a member of the association the holder of a 
certificate deposits it with his employer, who, upon termination 
of such employment, returns it to the holder. The certificate 
may be revoked upon evidence of disloyalty of the holder t 


ward the association or its members 


Testing a Contract to Stay Out of Business. 


\ bill in equity was filed at Pittsburg last week by the Stan 
dard Manufacturing Co., manufacturers of enameled ware, 
against James W. and Charles F. Arrott and James W. Arrott, 
Jr., organizers of the United States Sanitary Manufacturing 
Co., of Monaca, Pa., to prevent the latter from engaging in 
this business until January, 1910. In 1889 the present Stan 
dard Manufacturing Co. was organized with $7,500,000 capital 
stock and bonds. It is claimed that an agreement was entered 
into that all persons interested in companies that went into 
the combine agreed not to enter the business for a period of 


ten years 


Russell Sage has withdrawn as one of the plaintiffs in the 
suit of J. A. Hodge and others to restrain the [ S. Steel 
Corporation from carrying out its stock conversion plan. Rep 
resentatives of the corporation declare they can convince 
courts that the organized attack against the corporation is 
being conducted by a clique who have no other object in view 
than depressing the steel stocks, and that they are determined 
to expose the methods of the opposition which is injuring the 
holders of practically all the capital stock of the corporation 


by litigation inspired for speculative purposes 


The Thomas W. Lawson, the largest schooner afloat and 
the first steel schooner built 1m this country, was successfull 


launched July 10 at Quincy, Mass 


Experiments will scon be made with steel roads under the 
auspices of the Automobile Club of Amreica It is prope sed 
that one section shall be placed in the heavy trucking district 
| 


in New York City, another in a street of general travel 
the third in the suburbs President Schwab of the United 


and 
States Steel Corporation has become interested 


St. Louis and Eastern capitalists have organized a com 
pany to build a bridge across the Mississippi, terminals on the 
river front, an elevated road to the world’s fair site and a 
new station in the heart of the city. It is said the total in 
vestment in the terminals and elevated road, aside from the 
cost of the bridge, will reach $10,000,000 at the outset, with a 
possible expenditure of $5,000,000 later for extensions 

Supt. Bemis of the Cleveland water works announces that 
he will extend the west tunnel of the water works of that city 
by means of submerged iron pipes, the extension to be four 
miles, but he says he will not purchase the iron at present 
prices. 
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WORCESTER MACHINISTS’ STRIKE DECLARED OFF. ANSWER OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION. 
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GENERAL INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 


(Continued from yage 49.) 








owned by this company are to be repaired and started. The 
rolling mill has been idle since 1893. 

rhe plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. at Ironton, O., 
has resumed working three turns for the first time in a year. 
Seventy-five additional men are employed. 

The Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bending Works, Harrisburg, 
Pa., is erecting six furnaces for the heating of billets to be 
used in the rolling mill now under ereetion. The work on the 
new department is being pushed forward as rapidly as possible. 

The new steel casting plant of the Buckeye Malleable Iron & 
Coupler Co., Columbus, O., is rapidly. nearing completion. 
The structural work of all the buildings is completed and the 
installation of the machinery has been commenced. The 
foundry is 800 feet long and 115 feet wide, including a lean-to 
and an L which will be 500 feet long and 112 feet wide.. The 
latter building will contain four Wellman open-hearth tilting 
furnaces with a capacity of 20 tons each. .The open-hearth de- 
partment will be equipped with two 30 ton cranes and two of 
10 tons capacity. The cranes are being installed by the Case 
Mfg. Co. Eight core ovens, two mold drying ovens and one 
ferro-silicon furnace aré being erected in the foundry. 

The formal transfer of the South Buffalo property to be 
occupied by the proposed new plant of the Buffalo & Susque 
hanna Iron Co. at Buffalo has been made. It includes 17 
acres of land under water and 35 acres with a lake frontage 
of 600 feet. Two canals will be built along either side of the 
property, one 8,000 feet long and the other 800 feet lohg. 

The tin plate plant of the Juniata Iron & Steel Co., which 
is. being erected at Greencastle, Ind., will be placed in opera- 
tion in October. All the buildings. are already completed and 
the installation of the machinery will be commenced shortly. 

The Easton Sheet Iron Works, Easton, Pa., operated for 
many years by Theodore Oliver, has been purchased by the 
Jackson Foundry Co., of Philadelphia. The plant contains 
one single and one double puddling furnace, one anthracite 
coal sheet furnace, one bituminous coal annealing furnace, and 
one train of 22-inch rolls. The product consists of steel and 
refined sheets. The annual capacity is 1,000 tons. The plant 
is to be placed in operation shortly. 

The Glauber Brass Mfg. Co.; Cleveland, O., has purchased 
the abandoned power plant of the Little Consolidated Railway 
Co. on Superior St., and as soon as it is equipped will remove 
its entire plant to the new location.. The building is. 350 feet 
wide and 300 feet long. 

The Lloyd Booth department of the United Engineering 
& Foundry Co., Youngstown, O.,- has just completed a large 
shear for the LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, O. The shear 
is 22 feet high and 15. feet wide, and complete weighs about 
150 tons. The cylinder is three feet in diameter and the 
maximum stroke is 21 inches. The shear. was designed by 
S. V. Huber, of Pittsburg, Pa., and will be used in cutting 
slabs.and blooms. 

The Jefferson Furnace, owned by the Jefferson Iron Co., 
located at Jefferson, Tex., has been purchased by the Ross- 
Meehan Iron Co. The furnace will be repaired and will be 
put into operation in about three months. The annual output 
amounts to about 13,500 tons. 

The Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., Wheeling, W. Va., is in- 
stalling three new gas producers for supplying the heating 
furnaces at the tube mill located at Benwood. Work on the 
new tube mill is. progressing slowly, although much of the 
machinery is already in place. 

An important shipment of dredging machinery to the Philip- 
pines has been made by the Great Lakes Engineering Works, 
of Detroit. The first installment was sent out last week, con 
sisting of a dredging pump and engine and an outfit of ma- 
chinery. The weight was about 100 tons. —The same company 
has just made a record for the quick filling of a government 
order. The dredge Maumee, which was doing work at Toledo, 
broke its winding drum. The dredge was taken to Detroit and 


in two days and three-quarters designs had been drawn, pat- 
terns made and the new drum cast and placed in a lathe for 
machining. The casting weighed 4 tons. 

The Ohio Malleable Iron Co., of Columbus, O., which has 
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been building a new plant and has it near completion, an- 
nounces that it will be opened for business on July 18 and 
will be in operation shortly after that date. The general man- 
ager, who will be in active charge of manufacturing, is F. K. 
Newman, for 12 years superintendent of the Buckeye Mal- 
ieable Iron & Coupler Co. G. R. Kittle is assistant general 
manager. The president and treasurer of the company is 
J. L. Rodgers and H. N. Smith is secretary. The new works 
are located on the North Side, Columbus, on the C. S. & H. 
and Big Four tracks. There is a floor space of about 75,000 
square feet, and the equipment is modern. A fireproof pattern 
vault is provided, which is entirely disconnected from any 
other building. 





Obituary. 

H. H. Scoville, of Chicago, died July 5. He went to Chicago 
in 1839 from Syracuse, N. Y. In 1847 he organized the Sco- 
ville Iron Works, which were the first in Chicago, and were 
on the site of the present union depot. The firm is said to have 
built the first locomotive that ever ran out of Chicago. 

Hon. Edward B. Bulkley, president of the Jefferson Iron 
Co., of Antwerp, N. Y., died Monday evening, June 30. He 
was born at North Granville, N. Y., in 1826, and in 18609 be 
came identified with the development of the ore properties 
in New York. The company of which he was president pur 
chased the Sterling mines and has operated them successfully 
for many years oi 

George B. Merrill, of Chicago, Western representative of 
Orr & Sembower, died at Palmyra, Wis., June 27, aged 36 
years. Shortly after going to Chicago several years ago he be 
came president of the Chicago Shafting & Pulley Co., but 
during the past few years acted in the capacity of agent for 
the firm he was connected with at the time of his death 


Lake Superior Iron Mines. 

The Zenith Furnace Co., of Duluth, has purchased the lease 
to 80 acres of land adjoining the Cincinnati mine at Biwabik 
ou the Mesabi range. The range has been explored and it 
is said that it contains no less than 1,000,000 tons of good Bes 
semer ore. The company recently purchased the West Duluth 
furnace and the ore will be used in this furnace 

A telegram from Duluth says that the United States Steel 
Corporation is making a thorough examination of thousands 
of acres on the north shore of Lake Superior. Prospectors 
are said to be working on the land in the vicinity of Port 
Arthur and Ft. William and between these points and Du 
luth. As is well known, the American Steel & Wire Co. had 
under lease a considerable acreage in the Atikokan district 
on the northern shore of Lake Superior. The present explora- 
tions may include the original purchase as well as land re 
cently acquired. It is reported that the results obtained from 
explorations already conducted have been satisfactory and that 
much of the territory may be opened up 


Fireproof Storage Warehouse. 


The Bassett-Presley Co., of Cleveland, jobber in iron and 
steel, has purchased a site 360x160 on Clifton St. between 
Superior and St. Clair, and will erect a two story fire proof 
warehouse. Plans are now being prepared and it is expected 
that work will be begun soon and completed by January 1 
The business of the company has been increasing steadily in the 
past year, making present facilities inadequate 

The Pope Tin Plate Co., of Pittsburg, has placed its new 
tin plate mill at Steubenville, O., in partial operation. Seven 
of the 12 mills were placed m operation several days ago and 
the remaining five will be placed in operation during the next 


‘ 


three or four weeks The mill consists of 12 stands of hot 
rolls and 5 stands of cold rolls. The latter are placed tandem 
There is also a 14-pot tinning house. The main mill building 
is 400x65 feet. C. E. Pope is president and E. W. Mudge 
secretary and treasurer. The Pittsburg office is at 421 
Wood St. 

L. I. Bregman has retired from the firm of H. Silberman 
& Co., Cleveland, dealers in iron and steel scrap, and will go 
into business for himself. 
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When CoalGoes Up! 


You never can tell when a miners’ strike, or something else unforeseen, will send 
the price of coal soaring. Aud when it starts, you never can tell how much extra it 
will make your coal cost. Buta 


Cochrane Feed-Water Heater 


will save from 5% to 20% of your entire coal bill—you can always tell that. And the 
higher the price is, the bigger the saving will be. 

If you think this proposition (with a good guarantee behind it) is worth investi- 
gating, let us tell you more about it. When we know the conditions under which 
your plant is run, we can tell you just what percentage of saving we can make for you. 

















Seud for Catalogue 11-H. 


HARRISON SAFETY BOILER WORKS 


Clearfield and 17th Sts, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





COCHRANE HEATER 












STILWELLS 
aaa) 








TIN PLATES 2G w@& 


Coke Charcoal Roofing 
Galvanized and Black Sheets 


Che |] M&LA OSBORN CO. “corimsus 














~~ SHEET METAL STAMPING }f COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 


ay ’ 
“ ’ DIFFICULT WORK ~LARGE FACTORY ALL WIDTHS, GAUGES IN COILS OR CUT 
A SPECIALTY PACILITIES AND TEMPERS TO LENGTH 








~ THE AUTOMOBILE AND CYCLE PARTS ‘co. THE AUTOMOBILE AND CYCLE PARTS CO. 


SMITH STAMPINGS FACTORY § SHEET STEEL MILL 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. SOUTH CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Carborundum 
Saved 

500 Per Cent. 
In Wages 


What if it did cost a trifle more 
in the first place— 
It’s the wages account that cuts 
the big figure in shop economy. 
Here’s what the Bagley & Sewall 
Company, of Watertown, N. Y., 
says about it — 
In finishing large cast iron dryer 
shells recently, we ran out of Car- 
borundum Grinding Wheels, and 
were compelled to put on a wheel 
of another make, which we con- 
sidered the best in existence, out- 
side of your own. We found that 
a dryer that we could finish in 6 
hours with your wheel took 30 
hours with the other. 
Will Carborundum do that mnch 
for you ? 
We don’t know. 
Write us your needs and we will 
tell you what we think — 
We do know Carborundum will 


save you money— . 
how much, is the question. 


The Carborundum Co., 
Niagara Falis, N. Y. 
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PERFORATED PLATE SCREENS 
AS REQUIRED FOR 

Stone, Ore, Zinc, Lead, and all Railroad and 
Mining Uses. 
SPECIAL SCREENS FOR COAL AND COKE 

HENDRICK MFC. CO., 
. oe -_ — Carbondale, Pa, 
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Se VULCANUS FORGING CO, 


CLEVELAND, O. 





‘Upset Rods, 
Air Brake Pins, 

Car and Machine Forgings, 
Structural, Ship and Boiler Rivets. 











The Elastic Nut Track-Bolt 





makesthe best and cheapest rail-fastening. 
NUTS NEVER WORK LOOSE. Requires 
mo nut-lock. Our Elastic Self-Locking 
Steel Nut always stays, and is superior for 
use on Cars, Track, Bridges, Machinery 
etc. Write us for prices on Sq. and Hex. 
Nuts, (Elastic or Common) Machine Bolts, 


Track Bolts, Rivets, etc. 
NATIONAL ELASTIC NUT CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIi6. 











BOOKS. 





A great many of our subscrib- 
ers are buyers of technical 
books of various kinds. It is 
a good habit to have. We can 
furnish any of the books at 
publisher’s prices and will be 
glad to assist you in making 
your selections. 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 


Cleveland, O. 











P 
for Incline Shaking and 
Revolving Screens for 
Coal Washing and 
Cleaning, and all other 
purposes. 

Write for Prices. 


The “ORIGINAL GANDY?” 
STITCHED COTTON DUCK BELTING, 


Especially adapted for Main Drivers, Saw Mills, Cotton Gins, Cotton 
Presses, and for all places where beits are subjected to moisture or 
atmospheric changes, the :-GANDY’’ stands paramount. 

For further information, prices, etc., write 


THE CANDY BELTING CO., Baltimore, Md. 





CUSTOM CALVANIZING ®.ss3siesonte 

. true galvanizing process— 
the hot process. We have the most modern and best equipped job shop in the country, and are 
prepared to furnish estimates for galvanizing material of all kinds and description. We have 
a national reputation on the quality of our galvanizing, and we guarantee prompt and efficient 
service. Daily capeety 50,000 Ibs. We are pocpeees to quote for furnishing galvanized cast 
ings, galvanized forgings or specialties of any kind. Yearly contract if desirel Let us figure 


with you. 


CLEVELAND GALVANIZING WORKS, 18-24 Cooper St., CLEVELAND, 0. 


ESTABLISHED 1886, 








A B M . 
PHOENIX HORSE SHOES “j.ito der once Mave 





PHOENIX HORSE SHOE CO., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—JOLIET, ILL. 
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FOR PUMPING OUT MINES, QUARRIES, EXCAVATIONS, 


or for getting rid of dirty water anywhere, 
which would ruin the ordinary steam pump, 
use the Blakeslee Jet Pump. It will work 
when other forms of pumping machinery are 
absolutely useless. There are no valves or 
other complicated parts to wear out in the 
Blakeslee, and as long as you have steam in 
your boiler you are ready for business. 

Be sure the words “Blakeslee Jet” are on 
the pump you buy for-rough service, other- 
wise you will not have the genuine. 


BLAKESLEE MFG. CO, Du Quis, iil 
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Who Builds the best Mine Pump? 


Prescott 


Fred. M. Prescott Steam Pump Co., “wit 
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CRAWSHAW & JUDD, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Forging 

orgings 
FOR ALL POSSIBLE PUR: 
POSES made as they should be. 





51 Union St., 









McLANAHAN- STONE MACHINE CO, ,,Caxsport Foundry | 


ENTIRE OUFITS for WASHING and DRESSING ORES and PHOSPHATES at Least Cost. 


Improved Washers with steel or wood logs. Screens, cylindrical and conical of all descrip- 
tions. Steel, slow moving elevators and conveyors. Picking Belts for coarse material and hard 
usage. Friction Hoists. Single Roll Crushers for rough crushing in large quantities. 


CASTINCS of every DESCRIPTION. ESPECIALLY HEAVY ONES. 
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PROTECT 


From Rust, Fire, Sun, 
Water and Weather by 
using our products. . 











Pure Red Lead 


Kept from settling by our 
Double Oxygenized, 
Pure Linseed Oil. 


The National Fireproof Paint Co, 


40 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


DEPARTMENT “B" 





“We will appreciate your inquiries.” 





 Imhauser’s Watchman’s Time Detectors $ 


That cannot Fail. 


Highest Award 
Pan-American Exposition 





) Made with 12 or 24 different keys: Contain all the 
modern improvements. Warranted in every way. Cannot 
be tampered with, without detection. 


F Manufactured by E. IMHAUSER & CO., 


» Write for catalogue. 206 Broadway, N. Y. 
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FORGINGS. 


PIG IRON, COAL, COHE, 


PILLING @ CRANE. 
PHILADELPHIA: PITTSBURG: NEW YORK: 
Girard Buliding, Lewis Building. Empire Bidg. 








FOR TESTINC IRON ORE BODIES 


or drilling deep test holes in ANY formation—gravel, boulders and 
rock. Drives 4,6, 8or10-inch pipe, and drills holes that size in rock, 
and Produces at the Surface Everything Found. 
Tests for gold, lead, zinc, coal—everything, Can be used on boat, 
to explore river beds to bed rock. Water no hindrance. Drills 
water and oil wells quickly cheaply and without skilled labor 
Self-moving ; complete. Write for full information and catalogue 


THE KEYSTONE DRILLER CO., Beaver Falls, Pa., U. S. A. . 











THE CHICAGO SCREW CO. 


SET, CAP and MACHINE 
Hexagon Nuts, Coupling Bolts 
Studs, Etc. SCREW * Specials.’ 


No. 2 N. Canal St., - - CHICAGO. 

















If you want an automatic stoker that is 2 
entirely automatic. es ee nd U ss E - ud o 
If you want to save labor and cost of firing. wi ey 
If you want to be able to burn a cheap coal oy 9 ty 
instead of a high grade. 4 = D | X O N S = wi 
If you want smokeless combustion. Y wi 
Then you want the C7 Cc U C | B L E Ss. cy 
f J U 

C sreen Traveling Link 9 v 
Chain Grate. J = 

+ Joseph Dixon eae Co. 3 
Write to the Green Engineering Co., yi . wi 
Western Union Bidg., YI Jersey City, N. wl 

Get our complete catalogue CHICAGO, ILL. wi tet EE Be EE ce te ‘ wi 
ww VS JJ MN Z < 
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Milton, Pa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


| |:PUNGHED NUTS 


Hot Pressed Nuts, Plate Washers, etc. 
Quality and Finish the Best. Send Specifications for Prices. 








THE MILTON MANUFACTURING Co., | 














American lron & Steel Mfg. Co. 


General Offices at Lebanon, Pa., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MERCHANT BAR IRON 
rantcos AND STEEL === 


Also Every Variety of 
Machine Bolts, Nuts, Washers, Turnbuchkles, Lag Screws 
Railway and Dock Spikes, Harbey Grip an other Railway Track Bolts 
Boiler, Ship and Structural Rivets 
CAR FORGINGS and RODS AND IRONS FOR BRIDGES, BUILDINGS, ETC., ETC. 


This Company owns and operates the works formerly owned by 
J “. STERNBERGH & SON, Reading, Pa. NATIONAL BOLT, NUT AND RIVET WORKS, Reading, Pa. LEBANON IRON Co., Lebanon, Pa 








EAST LEBANON IRON O©O., Lebanon, Pa. PENNSYLVANIA BOLT AND NUT CO., Lebanon, Pa. 





yee 





SPRING BOLTS. 


Ear Bolts with Square or Oval Nuts. 
Center Bolts and Shackle Bolts. 
Write for Samples and Prices. 


Ghe UPSON NUT CO. 
CLEVELAND. 


When writing, refer to this advertisement. 


REPUBLIC IRON & STEEL CoO., “rit?” 


BAR IRON BAR STEEL 


MACHINE BOLTS, CARRIAGE BOLTS, GIMLET POINT COACH SCREWS, TURNBUCKLES. 
NUTS. R. R. SPIKES. Pic IRON. 








NEW YORK ST. LouIS 
CLEVELAND, BUFFALO, ST. PAUL, JOPLIN, Mo. 


BIRMINCHAM, CINCINNATI, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, WORCESTER, MASS. — DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, 


The Rookery. Empire Bidg. 809 17th St. Sand 10 Pine St. 
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WIRE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, round, flat, square, triangular and odd- 


shaped. Barbed Wire. Music Wire. Bale Ties. Wire Rods. {Wire Hoops. Mattress, Broom, Weaving and 
Market Wires. Special Wires adapted to all purposes. 


NAILS, STAPLES, SPIKES and TACKS. Standard wire Naits in 


all sizes and shapes, Miscellaneous Fine Nails. Tacks in count and weight packages. Dowel Pins. 


ELECTRICAL WIRES and CABLES, bare and insulated. Telegraph and 


Telephone Wires. 


RAIL BONDS oor Electric Roads. 

SPRINGS, clock, Motor, car, Furniture, Agricultural and all kinds of Fine and Heavy Springs. 
COPPERAS and VENETIAN RED. 

POULTRY NETTING, gaivanized before weaving. All meshes and sizes. 

HORSE SHOES, “juniata” brand, iron or steel, in all sizes and patterns, Toe Calks 
COLD DRAWN STEEL, SHAFTING, bree cutting screw steel. Rolle: 


Bearing Rods, Rounds, Squares, Hexagons, Flats and Special Shapes. 


p LATES AN D SH E ETS of Bessemer and Open Hearth Steel. 
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American Sheet Steel Company 
Battery Park Building New York 


Manufacturers of all varieties of 


IRON AND STEEL SHEETS 


Black and Galvanized 
Plain and Painted 


Flat, Corrugated and “ V” Crimped 





Apollo Best Bloom Galvanized Sheets 

W. Dewees Wood Company’s Planished Iron 
W. Dewees Wood Company’s Refined Iron 
Wellsville Polished Steel Sheets 





DISTRICT SALES AGENTS 

T. W. Simrers, Land Title Building, Philadelphia 
F.C. Mutirxen, Vandergrift Building, Pittsburg 

S. L. Mrrcnet, Hennen Building, New Orleans 

W. T. SHannon, 34 West Ninth Street, Chattanooga 


w. J. Werstzin & Joun W. Goon, Security Building, St. Louis 
S$. J. Waterman, Union Trust Bidg., Cincinnati 

Hoce & Swirt, Portland, Oregon 

F. A. Goopricu & Company, Majestic Bldg., Detroit. 


Ws. B. Isaacs, 226 Market Street, San Francisco Lee Cuampercain, Los Angeles 


B. & S. H. Tuomrson & Company, Montreal, Canada 2. Hastings, 1622 Arapahoe Street, Denver 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE : MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 











HEAVY SHEETS 'sia: 


.Open Hearth Blue Annealed 


DELIVERIES GUARANTEED. 














ALSO \ Black Plates, Billets, Bars, Harrow Discs, 
| Forgings, Open-Hearth Steel Castings. @ @ 


MARYLAND SHEET AND STEEL CoO., 
Cumberland, Md. 


H. H. DICHKEY, Pres. A. F. BAUMGARTEN, Vice-Pres, H. E. WEBER, Sec. and Treas. 

















WAUKESHA SHEET 
STEEL COMPANY, ““wis"* 


Manufacturers of BLACK and GALVANIZED SHEETS, 





PLAIN and PAINTED, FLAT and CORRUGATED, # 





Works and General Office, WAUKESHA, WIS. 








